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We are hearing a 


lot about “monopo- 


” from the news- 
papers 
which is 


ly 
these days, 
probably 
not surprising with Congress in session. 
Politicians have plenty of faults, but one 
thing they must be credited with is that 
they are constantly seeking to find out pub- 
lic sentiment—and, incidentally, turn it to 
their own account. They seldom go wrong 
when they attack monopoly, for they know 
that is one thing that surely arouses the 
ire of the American people. 

There 


opinions about prohibition, the world court, 


are always two—or more— 
farm relief and all the various other ques- 
tions that are publicly discussed, but when 


monopoly is the subject, full agreement is 


certain. 
The dwellers in Uncle Sam’s. rich 
domain don’t like monopoly. From the 


time of the Boston “tea party” down to the 
present date, it has made American bristles 
rise and has led to action. 


* * * x 


The fact that the British rubber mo- 
nopoly is taxing American automobile own- 
ers some half billion dollars a year is 
enough to arouse the 18,000,000 car drivers 


in this country and make them follow with 


keen interest Secretary Hoover’s efforts to 


circumvent this trust combination. 
Another angle of the agitation against 
monopoly in Washington has been created 
iv the opposition to certain telephone rates 
New York. The 


iayor of Boston has complained to the 


in New England and 


interstate Commerce Commission and de- 


inded a hearing on charges covering 








CAMPAIGNING AGAINST MONOPOLY; 
TFLEPHONE SERVICE VALUED 


various grievances alleged against the Bel! 
organization, while another move has been 
made to secure a nation-wide investigation 
Still 
against the New York Telephone Co.—is 
the 


by Congress. another inquiry— 


sought from Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

In support of these various attacks, 
“monopoly” charges are freely employed, 
which testifies to the general belief that 
the usual way selected to get action, or 
win popular support, is to allege mo- 
nopolistic tendencies. 

, ‘$e * « 

Since the day public demand eliminated 
dual telephone systems, there has been in a 
large majority of communities but one 
service. To that extent it has had a “mo- 
nopoly,’ and there is no evidence that the 
consuming public is not well satisfied with 
a single public utility service of any kind. 

That is not the kind of “monopoly” peo- 
ple object to. 

Neither are they likely to persist in ob- 
jecting to adjusted telephone rates when 
they fully realize how valuable telephone 
service is to them, and when they under- 
stand all the facts. 

x * * * 

Generally speaking, telephone service is 
the cheapest commodity the American peo- 
ple are buying today. Compared to the 


cost of food, fuel, clothing, furniture, 


automobiles, taxes, insurance—in short, 





everything—there probably isn’t a_ tele- 


phone rate in ex- 
istence anywhere in 
United 


that could properly 


the States 
be termed exorbitant, 
and especially when the essential value of 
the service rendered is considered. Quite 
the contrary, in fact. 
* * * * 

With that in view, the official inquiries 
sought into the relations between the 
parent Bell organization and its subsidiary 
companies should not be allowed to con- 
fuse the public mind as to telephone service 
rates in general. If Congress, or its com- 
missions—Interstate Commerce and Fed- 
eral Trade—decide to investigate the Bell, 
care should be exercised to keep clear and 
distinct in the public mind this undeniable 
fact, that telephone service is the cheapest 
thing in American life today. 

Every utility commission in the country 
knows that to be true. These regulatory 
bodies have required telephone companies 
to alter certain of their methods, and im- 
posed service changes from time to time, 
but it cannot be said that state regulation, 
generally speaking, has ruled that telephone 
rates are too high. 

Therefore, if a federal inquiry into Bell 
company relations is ordered, common fair- 
ness requires that the issues not be clouded 
so as to confuse telephone service rates, as 
a whole, in the public mind as being one 
of the targets of attack. 

x * * * 

Here, for instance, is a concrete case of 
how much telephone service means to a 
community, and what happens when there 
is none. the 


Fire destroyed exchange 
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building at Oakmont (a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) the night of December 27. 
the 
printed this editorial under the caption, 
“The Telephone” : 


Two days later Tarentum News 


“To what extent modern business de- 
pends upon the telephone was illustrated 
yesterday in Oakmont. Asa result of the 
exchange there Burning on a Sunday night, 
all telephones were out of service and busi- 
ness was so crippled that it was almost at 
a standstill. 

Business men and the public in general 
suddenly found themselves surrounded by 
the same facilities for communication that 
prevailed some 25 or 30 years ago. House- 
wives were unable to telephone the usual 
order to the grocery store or meat market; 
offices were unable to communicate with 
business houses. It was necessary to em- 
ploy messenger boys. In most business 
houses, efficiency was a missing quantity. 
It was almost mpossible to go through 
with the day’s program. 

We talk of the good old days of the 
past. Time has woven a golden glamour 
about the days that were. We read and 
talk about their romance. Sometimes we 
wish we could have lived in the days of 
knight-errantry and pageantry. 

But let us for a single day live under 
conditions which prevailed even a quarter- 
century ago, and we are very likely to de- 
cide that all the glory of the past is not to 
be exchanged for the comfort and conven- 
ience of 1925 living. And what would we 
give in exchange for the privilege of using 
the telephone ?” 


* * * * 


Two interesting instances have recently 


been recorded in the press that show what 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, West Hotel, 
January 26, 27 and 28. 


North Dakota, Minot, Leland Hotel, 
March 9, 10 and 11. 


Oklahoma, Tulsa, Mayo Hotel, March 
9, 10 and 11. 


Texas, Fort Worth, Texas 
March 16, 17 and 18. 


Kansas, Topeka, April 6, 7 and 8. 


Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, April 13, 14 and 15. 


Ohio, Columbus, New Neill House, 
April 21, 22 and 23. 


New York, Rochester, May 19-21. 


Hotel, 








an important part the telephone directory 
now plays in modern life: 

A Wall street broker, who deals in obso- 
lete securities, is trying to compel the New 
York Telephone Co. to list his name in its 
directory although he has no telephone, 
and hasn’t had one during the 41 years he 
has been in business. 

He says he doesn’t need a telephone be- 


cause of the peculiar nature of his busi- 





ness—handling out-of-date securities—and 
the service would only be an annoyance, 
bringing him inquiries he would not care 
for. Still, he wants his name in the direc- 
tory marked ‘“‘no telephone.” 

Naturally, the company refuses him the 
listing, but he has taken the matter up 
with the authorities and hopes to carry his 


point on the ground that having his name 
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and address in the telephone directory 
will insure him getting his mail promptly. 
The 


Nebraska where ten 


other case is reported from 
subscribers of one 
telephone company are complaining to the 
state commission to compel another com- 
pany, which does the free switching for 
the first, to list these ten names in the 
directory, although they pay nothing to the 
The 


manager asserts, with reason, that no per- 


concern which issues the directory. 


son who is not a paying subscriber has a 
right to directory listing. 

It is a hard nut for the commission to 
crack. The fact is that few realize how gen- 
erally people rely entirely on the telephone 
directory these days for information as to 
names and addresses. In most cities the 
telephone directory has put the regulation 
“city directory” out of business. 

Telephone directories are to be found 
everywhere, and nine times out of ten they 
contain all the information required by— 
and about—most people. So far as cost is 


concerned, of course, there is no com- 
parison, and the telephone directory, more- 
over, is corrected several times a year in 
the larger cities. 

In one of the largest cities of the coun- 
try, where a city directory had not been 
issued for several years, an effort was 
made to revive it recently, but it was found 
that the orders secured were so few that the 
cost of publication made it impracticable. 

Nearly everybody found the telephone 


directory sufficient for his needs. 


What Public Cooperation Means 


Here Is Excellent Opportunity to Learn About the Five ‘“‘Whats’”’ of Telephone 
Company Publicity—Talk Presented at Meeting of Managers and District 
Heads at Norfolk, Neb.—Published Through Courtesy of Northwestern Bell 


By Frank C. Builta, 


Assistant to President, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


I have been asked to say something of 
the publicity policy of our company and 
its objectives. 

In order that you may know at the be- 
ginning how I expect to treat this subject, 
I might review briefly what I plan to cover. 
I shall endeavor to answer the following 
five questions : 

1. What is “publicity”? 

2. What is the publicity policy of our 

company ? 

. What is the objective of our publicity 
effort ? 

4. What must we do to obtain favorable 
publicity ? 


>) 


5. What is the value to be derived from 

publicity ? 

In answer to the first question, publicity 
in its broadest sense, I think, means any- 
thing and everything that causes the pub- 
lic to form an opinion of our company. It 
may be what people observe, or what they 
hear, or what they read. 

What people observe of our service, our 
plant or our employes is publicity; what 
people hear from our employes also is pub- 
licity, as well as what they read in our ad- 
vertisements, our company magazine, or 
other printed matter. 

Publicity enters into every activity of 


our company. Every employe in every de- 
partment is our company’s publicity repre- 
sentative, because all have more or less 
contact with the public, and through these 
contacts the company receives publicity. 
Since this is true, all of you men here, rep- 
resenting as you do the three departments 
that have the largest personnel, and being 
responsible for operations in the field, are 
vitally interested in this subject of pub- 
licity. 

The quéstion has sometimes arisen as to 
what is the relationship between “publicity” 
and “public relations.” I would say that 


public relations are contacts with the pub- 
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lic, and that when these contacts are pleas- 
ing to the public, then it is good publicity. 

Thus, public relations are a part of our 
company’s broad publicity effort. For ex- 
ample: The traffic department in our com- 
pany’s territory has more than a billion 
contacts with the public each year; the ac- 
counting department has about five million; 
the plant department has nearly a million, 
and the contacts of the commercial depart- 
ment in its various activities are innumer- 
able. These contacts by employes of all 
departments are relations with the public 
and if through each of them, the public is 
pleased, then each is good publicity for our 
company. 

Now that I have endeavored to explain 
what publicity is as I. see it, I shall try 
to answer the second question—“What is 
the publicity policy of our company?” 





“Every Employe in Every Department 


The publicity policy of our company, as 
I understand it, is this: To so conduct our 
business as to merit public approval ; to let 
the public know at all times what we are 
doing and why; and to use every practical 
means to explain our problems, policies, 
practices, aims and the like. 

Next what is the objective of our pub- 
licity effort—what are we trying to accom- 
plish through publicity? What is the one 
great outstanding objective of our com- 
pany, anyway? 

Isn’t it to furnish adequate and reliable 
service to the public at the lowest possible 
charges consistent with reasonable wages 
to employes, paying our other necessary 
expenses and earning a fair return on the 
value of our property? We all agree on 
that, I think. I believe we agree, also, that 
to do this public cooperation is essential, 
and in order to get: public cooperation we 
must have public understanding and con- 
fidence. 

If our company has adequate and. fav- 
rable publicity, public understanding, con- 
dence and cooperation will result, and this 
will help materially in furnishing the best 
ossible service at the lowest possible cost. 

Some of you men may be wondering how 

iblicity will beget public understanding, 

nfidence and cooperation. But let us 
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remember our definition of publicity. We 
said publicity in our business is anything 
and everything that the public observes, 
hears or reads about our company. 

Let us consider for a moment the things 
people observe of us. 

People observe our service, the appear- 
ance of our offices and our plant, and the 
demeanor of our employes. 

From observations people form impres- 
sions, and impressions are very powerful 
factors in forming public opinion. 

Let us take the matter of service: Good 
service is the best possible kind of pub- 
licity, I think we'll all agree, and it is 
publicity work in which every employe has 
an important part. 

Good telephone service, as we all know, 
doesn’t mean only handling calls promptly, 


accurately and courteously. It means much 





Is Our Company’s Publicity Representative.” 


more than that—it means also reasonably 
prompt and satisfactory installation and re- 
pair work, accurate bills, accurate direc- 
tories and courteous and considerate treat- 
ment of customers in our offices and wher- 
ever telephone men and women come in 
contact with our patrons. 

All of us in all departments have our 
share in furnishing that product which we 
in the telephone business call service, and 
if our service 
good publicity. 


satisfies the public it is 


But, in addition to our patrons’ opinion 
of us from the character of service we 
render, there is the impression they get 
from what they observe of our practices, 
our offices, our’ plant and our employes. 
No subscriber can come into one of our 
offices, look about, transact his business 
and go out without having consciously or 
unconsciously formed an impression from 
what he saw. 

If the office is neat and orderly and he 
receives attentive and courteous treatment, 
the impression is good. Likewise, a pa- 
tron consciously or unconsciously forms an 
impression of our company from the de- 
meanor and work of an installer, from 
men working on the lines, and from the 
deportment.of employes anywhere. 

There is another thing, also, that I want 
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to talk about for a moment, in addition to 
favorable publicity from what the public 
observes of our service, our methods, our 
employes and our plant—it is publicity 
from what people hear about us from our 
employes. 

The better employes in all departments 
know our aims, practices, and problems, 
the better these can be explained to the 
public. Our employes get this information 
from many Our magazine, the 
Northwestern Bell, is a continuous source 
of valuable information about 
pany. In every issue will be found au- 
thentic discussions of problems, explana- 
tions of the reasons for practices and the 
like that are of great value in supplying 
cur men and women with helpful informa- 
tion about the business. 

The various booklets issued by our com- 


sources. 


our com- 


pany, and available to employes, are 
other funds of information. There 
are also what we call illustrated 
talks on various phases of our busi- 
ness which supervisors present be- 
fore gatherings of our telephone 
people, and, of course, there is that 
constant flow of valuable informa- 
tion which comes to telephone folks 
from supervisors during their daily 
contacts, at employe association 
gatherings and other regular or spe- 
cial meetings, 

In the daily contacts of employes 
with the public, frequent opportunity 
is offered for conveying information 
patrons, but 


about our business to 


there are other contacts, also—we 


may call them special contacts— 


which 
ample, the demonstrations. 
The next best thing to taking our patrons 


we might review. For ex- 


switchboard 


through our central offices, which is always 
good publicity, is to take the central office 
to our patrons, if we may express it that 
way. 

This probably has proved more _ bene- 
ficial than anything else we have done in 
explaining to our patrons how their tele- 
phone calls are handled. The demonstra- 
tion work is a publicity job in which the 
employes of all departments have entered 
with real zeal and they are to be con- 
gratulated for the fine work accomplished. 
This effort, although in progress for more 
than three years now, appears to be just 
as popular with our patrons as when it be- 
gan. It seems to have added interest with 
ach new showing. 

Talks to public gatherings by commer- 
cial representatives is another publicity job 
which has been resultful in conveying mes- 
sages to various 
100,- 
and 


our patrons regarding 


phases of our business. More than 
000 interviews are made 
these, also, are excellent publicity. 

The commercial service program is good 
publicity, too. It has been particularly 
beneficial in causing the public to -under- 
stand that it is our constant endeavor to 
furnish them the 


each year 


tvpe of 


telephone 
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service that will best meet their needs. 

In talking about the good publicity that 
employes carry on in telling the public 
about our business, I haven’t mentioned ex- 
employes. Every year a great many young 
women leave our organization to establish 
homes of their own. If they go out with 
the right feeling toward our company, and 
the right information about it, they will be 
valuable publicity representatives all their 
lives. 

There is still another kind of publicity 
about which I would like to talk for a few 
minutes — what the public 
our business. 
think for a 
newspaper 


reads about 

First let us 
moment of our 
advertising and its possibili- 
ties. Our advertisements in 
the newspapers have but one 
object, and that is to assist 
the efforts of our employes 
public 3, 
business—about 


in informing the 
about our 
our aims, our problems, our 


policies, our practices, the 
availability of our service 
and the like. ) 


The local and district _ why 
> [ se every reasonable means to explain polic 1es, 


plant department heads are 
familiar with local plant 
problems, and traffic heads 
with traffic problems. That 
is why the routine practice 
is for them to assist the 
commercial heads in the se- 
lection of newspaper adver- 


tising. When the three dis- 
C 


trict heads agree on the kind d 


of newspaper advertising 
they want in the various ex- 
changes in their district, it 
is extremely unlikely that 


their recommendations will 

be turned down when they 

get to Omaha. b. 
The essential thing is that ‘ 


advertisements be picked that 


will convey the im- 


portant 


most 
about which our com- 
pany wants to inform the public in each 


messages 
exchange at the time. They may be mat- 
ters in which the plant department is par- 
ticularly concerned, or the traffic, or the 
commercial. The recommendation of ad- 
that shall run 
in the newspapers is a very important job 
and which the 


vertisements our company 
local and district 
heads of each department have a joint re- 
sponsibility. 


one in 


Another job in which the local and dis- 
trict heads of the three departments are 
jointly interested is the selection of com- 
pany advertisements to be inserted in tele- 
phone advertisements 
go into every home and place of business 
where there is a telephone and are likely 
to be seen and read by every one of our 
patrons many times. 


directories. These 


It is essential, there- 
fore, that great care be used so that adver- 


tisements are chosen which convey the 


The Five 


What is “publicity?” 
Any thing that forms public fo} eo) bebteler 
| . What people obsert e ot Our service, employees, 


b. 


b. 
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messages to the public that are most im- 
portant during the period the directory is 
to be used. 

But aside from our newspaper adver- 
tising and our advertisements in telephone 
directories, we owe to telephone users, who 
are all readers of newspapers, items of 
news which abound in the telephone indus- 
try since it is so intimately linked with 
business and social life. These news items, 
appearing from time to time in the news- 
papers of our territory, are an especially 
important source of information about our 


“Whats” of Publicity 


methods and plant. 
What people hear from employees and ex- 
employees. 
What people read in advertisements, magazine, 
and the like 

How is “publicity” related to ‘public relations?” 
Vhat is the publicity policy of our Company? 

1. So conduct our business as to eataat anoles) ite 

approval 

2. Let the public know what we are doing and 


practices problems, etc. 


What is the object of our publicity effort? 
1. To win 


ind hold public understanding, con- 


fidence e and cooperation. 
What must we do to abtain favorable publicity? 
" 
See that what people observe makes a good 
impression. 


Service from all departments. 
Methods and practices. 
Employees. 

meta 


2. Give revere} 9) (= correct information, through 


What they hear from employees and ex- 
employees. 

What they read in our advertisements 
and other printed matter. 


What is the value to be derived from publicity? 


Helpful ize) employees: 
Helpful to investors. 
Helpful to the public 





business in which the public is interested. 

Most newspaper editors realize the close 
connection between the telephone industry 
and their readers and hence are anxious to 
get these items of telephone news. It is 
our company’s practice, therefore, that if 
the local and district traffic and plant de- 
partments have items of news which they 
believe would be of interest to editors and 
newspaper readers, they give them to the 
local or district commercial representative, 
who will submit them to newspaper edi- 
tors. 

In the beginning of this discussion. we 
agreed that the great objective of our com- 
pany is not only at the 
lowest possible cost, but adequate service. 


reliable service 


However, I have not mentioned what we 


do to make our service adequate. In 


broadening our service, definite selling ef- 
forts are necessary. The more people we 


can encourage to have our local service 
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and use our long distance lines, the more 
useful our service will be. 

The merchandising of telephone service 
is a sales effort in which our company, as 
a whole, is vitally interested, although the 
commercial department is specifically con- 
cerned with this activity. 

The selling of what might be termed 
supplemental services, such as leased wire 
service, public address systems, lines for 
radio broadcasting, additional trunk lines, 
extension sets, directory advertising, the 
providing of public pay stations, and the 
like, have two purposes in view: First, to 
furnish the public with a broader and more 
useful service, and second, to obtain rev- 
enue which otherwise would need to be se- 
cured through a higher level of telephone 
rates. 

Now I want to talk for a moment about 
that organization in the general offices 
known as the “Publicity Department.” It 
includes our advertising manager, the edi- 
tor of our Telephone News Service and 
the editor of our company magazine and 
their staffs. 

The work of the publicity department is 
that of an engineer or architect of public- 
ity. Its duties are to be of assistance to 
all departments in any effort that will help 
the public to have a better understanding 
of our business. 

Our advertising manager and his staff 
are responsible for the preparation of our 
company advertisements used in news- 
papers and in our directories, the prepara- 
tion of bill inserts, booklets, posters, illus- 
trated talks, operators’ demonstration talks 
and other talks, preparation of motion pic- 
tures and designing of standard window 
displays, but a great many of the ideas 
very properly come from you men and 
others in the field. The advertising man- 
ager, I know, is always glad to get your 
suggestions about anything that pertains to 
his work. His job is to be of whatever 
help he can to supervisors in the field 
such as you men. 

As I said, the advertising manager’s job 
is to prepare advertisements, talks and 
other materials used to inform the public 
about our business, but it is the respon- 
sibility of you men in the field to tell him 
what you want, because you understand 
more than. anyone else what the public in 
your exchanges would like to know about 
our business. 

The work of our company’s news ser- 
vice editor is to be of assistance to the 
local and district management in the prep- 
aration of news stories or pictures that edi- 
tors may want, but it is the job of the 
local management to have contacts with 
editors and provide them with local news 
about our company. 

The responsibility of the editor of our 
magazine, The Northwestern Bell, is to get 
it out, but the yours; and 
without the help of you men and the more 
than ten thousand other men and women 
in the organization, he could not do his 


Magazine is 
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work with satisfaction to you or himself. 


He needs your assistance. If the maga- 
zine does not contain what you think is 
most worth while, write the editor. He 
will appreciate it. 

I have talked at some length about pub- 
licity and its part in winning and holding 
public confidence and in making for public 
understanding and cooperation. Now, let 
us see why it is necessary for us to have 
this public confidence, understanding and 
cooperation in order to attain our great 
objective, which we are agreed is adequate 
and reliable service at the lowest possible 
cost. A discussion of this will answer our 
fifth question, which is: “What is the 
value to be derived from publicity?” 

Let us consider ourselves—we who are 
right here in this room. What is the thing 
we want in life above everything else? 
What is it that everyone wants more than 
anything else? Isn’t it happiness? 

Well, then, doesn’t public cooperation 
help all of us to be happier? Isn’t our 
work more pleasant, and can’t we do a 
better job, and isn’t our progress likely 
to be more certain when our company has 
public confidence and cooperation? 


Public confidence and cooperation not 
only helps employes, however; it helps in- 
vestors, also. There are more than 800,- 
000 men and women in America who have 
invested a part or all of their savings in 
the stock and other securities of the va- 
rious Bell companies. Probably every 
man in this room is an investor in tele- 
phone stock. 
few men down in 
Wall street as some people suppose—they 
are school teachers, preachers, clerks, 
farmers, housewives—men and women in 
all walks of life. They have invested their 
money in the telephone business because 
they believe it is safe and that they will 
get a fair return, regularly, for the use of 
their money. And their investment is safe 
and their return secure as long as our com- 
pany has the public’s confidence and co- 
operation and no longer. So, publicity 
helps the investor, too. 

But a far larger group than all the tele- 
phone employes and investors are inter- 
ested in this matter of publicity. The pub- 
lic itself is vitally interested. If our com- 
pany has public confidence, it can do a 
better job on lower rates for service than 
if it doesn't have it. 

Not only is public confidence in our 
institution essential, but the cooperation ot 
our patrons is highly important. It is 
difficult to estimate what it would mean in 
beter service and lower rates if the public 
would use our service properly and handle 
our plant carefully. 


Investors are not a 


For example, in one 


of our larger cities the district traffic chief 
told me that thousands of dollars could 
be saved every month and better service 
riven, if people would use the telephone 
directory instead of calling information for 
numbers that are listed in it. 
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In the matter of care of plant, I was 
told recently that in one of our states last 
year, more than 5,000 insulators had to be 
replaced, a great many of them because of 
destruction from hunters and others us- 
ing insulators for targets. These are only 
two examples, but untold numbers of cases 
could be cited where public cooperation 
help in bettering service and lowering costs. 

So, all three partners in the telephone 
business—employes, investors and the pub- 
lic—are benefited by this thing we call 
publicity; the mighty force whose purpose 
is to win and hold public understanding, 
confidence and cooperation. 

In conclusion, I want to review for a 
moment the message I have been endeavor- 
ing to present: 

As we agreed in the beginning, the one 
great objective of our company is to sup- 
ply the public with the broadest and most 
dependable service at the lowest possible 
charges consistent with reasonable wages 
to employes, paying our other necessary 
expenses and earning a fair return on the 
value of our property. In order to do 
this, our company must have the public’s 
confidence. 

And _ public confidence and cooperation, 
I think, come only by doing the following: 

1. Providing the public with adequate 
and dependable service. 

2. Giving the public the right impres- 
sion of us from what they observe of our 
employes, our methods and our plant. 

3. Giving the public complete informa- 
tion about our business through what they 
hear from our employes and our former 
employes, and what they read about us in 
newspaper advertisements and other print- 
ed matter. 

All this is a publicity job—the publicity 
job in which every man and woman in our 
organization has a part and by means of 
which, when the job is done well, it bene- 
fits telephone employes, investors and the 
public. 


Dates Set for the Texas and Iowa 
Telephone Conventions. 

Announcement has just been made by 
Secretary L. S. Gardner that March 16, 
17 and 18 have been selected as the dates 
for the 2lst annual convention of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association 
to be held at the Texas Hotel in Fort 
Worth. 

Secretary Chas. C. Deering announces 
that the 3lst annual convention of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
will be held April 13, 14 and 15 at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Regular Dividends Paid Stock- 
holders of Knapp Properties. 
The customary quarterly dividend checks 

to stockholders of the various companies 

comprising The Knapp Telephone Prop- 
erties with headquarters at Bellevue, Ohio, 
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were recently authorized by the boards of 
directors for the fourth quarter of the past 
year. 

The Local Telephone Co. preferred 
stockholders received on January 1, their 
94th successive dividend checks of 1% per 
cent. Common stock dividends of 2 
cent. are payable January 15. 

Preferred and common stock dividends 
of 1% per cent and 2 per cent payable 
January 1 and 15, were declared by the 
directors of The Bellevue Home Tele- 
phone Co., while dividends of the same 
amounts were paid to stockholders of The 
Crestline Local Telephone Co. on Decem- 
ber 1 and January 1. 

Dividends of 1% per cent for the quar- 
ter were mailed Galion Telephone Co. pre- 
ferred stockholders January 15, and a 2 
per cent dividend went forward on stock 
of The North Fairfield Telephone Co. on 
the same date. 

Dividend checks 


per 


representing 1% per 
cent on the 6 per cent preferred and 1% 
per cent on the 7 per cent preferred stock 


of The Wood County Co. were mailed 
January 1. 
Dividend checks for the quarter just 


passed numbered 926 and the total amount 
of dividends paid for the quarter 


$14,333.85. 


was 


Manitoba Telephone System Op- 
erating on Profitable Basis. 
The Manitoba Telephones System, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, which is owned and oper- 
ated by the provincial government, made 
a profit during the fiscal year ending No- 
vember 30, 1925, of practically $121,000, 
which is only $7,000 less than the com- 
bined profits of the three previous years. 
The system has made remarkable prog- 
since 1920 and 1921, during which 
years there were deficits of $392,688 and 
$538,438, respectively. A decrease in main- 
tenance and operating costs, installation of 
automatic exchanges, and an increase in 
the toll revenue have been principally re- 
sponsible for the improvement in the 

finances of this utility. 


ress 


John E. Lowry, commissioner in charge 
of the system, in his annual report to the 
government, states that there are more 
than 42,000 subscribers’ stations in Winni- 
peg. A radio department is operated in 
connection with the telephone system, the 
broadcasting CKY being known 
to listeners-in all over the continent. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowry’s report, CKY is 
the only known station in America which 


station 


made its expenses during the year. 


Telephone Pioneers of America 
to Meet in New York City. 


The fifth meeting of the General Assem- 
bly and 13th meeting of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America will be held at New 
York City on Friday Saturday, 
August 27 and 28. Headquarters will be 
at the Commodore Hotel. 


and 











Getting Business by Telephone 


‘Mr. Manager and Mr. Commercial Man! Here Are Many ‘‘Talking’’ Points 
for Selling Additional Facilities and for Increasing Use of Long Distance— 
Published Through Courtesy of The Farm Journal Merchants Supplement 


When an automobile salesman can get 
$110,000 worth of business by talking to 
prospects on the telephone; when a grocer 
increases his volume 33 per cent by calling 
his trade on the telephone during dull 
hours; when a hardware dealer. thinks so 
much of the telephone that at Christmas 
he sends the operators candy, flowers, 
fruits and nuts in order to gain their co- 
operation in building up his business ; when 
a clothing merchant starts his sales off 
with a bang by telephoning to the lead- 
ing men of his city; when such a wide 
variety of retailers can bring in more busi- 
ness to their stores over the telephone 
wires, surely this money-making idea is 
well worth looking into. 

Let’s look over some of the business that 
is done by telephone. Then let us get the 
experiences of some retailers. And finally 
let us take the sum of these experiences 
and see how best to use the telephone in 
our own stores. More and more mer- 
chants are trying out this telephone idea, 
and the last six months have shown some 
fine results, most particularly in the gro- 
cery field. 

First, take the size of the business that 
can be handled over the wire. Apparently 
there are no limits. 

In Eau Claire, Wis., a music dealer sells 
single phonograph records, to which his 
customers listen through the receiver. The 
Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
has negotiated $3,000,000 in loans from 
Dallas banks in five minutes over the tele- 
phone. When Dillon, Read & Co. bought 
the Dodge Brothers automobile company, 
Clarence Dillon used the telephone for five 
minutes and a check for $146,000,000 sealed 
the sale. From one dollar to millions is 
the amount of business you can do by tele- 
phone. 

Used in All Lines. 

“But isn’t this limited to certain lines?” 
you ask, 

No, it isn’t. Dealers in all kinds of mer- 
chandise—tires, groceries, dry-goods, drugs, 
hardware, and all the lines handled by 
merchants in towns all the way up from a 
very few thousand—have been able to get 
more business over the telephone. 

A Pennsylvania tire dealer has hired 
two operators to spend their entire time 
telephoning to car owners. An Indiana 
tire dealer lands one sale out of every 
four calls. A Milwaukee automobile dealer 
makes half of his sales by keeping in tele- 
phone contact with 50 of his old customers. 

A Binghampton, N. Y., dry-goods mer- 
chant put three girls on the telephone just 
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prior to a week’s sale of notions. The 
girls called a select list of customers, told 
about the sale and the special prices, and 
more than 100 customers, virtually all who 
were called up, placed orders for pur- 
chases that varied from $3 to $3.50. The 
John S. Henry ‘store in Fremont, Ohio, 
calls its customers whenever new apparel 
for women comes to the store. 

Shoe dealers all over the country call 100 
or so customers to tell about special dem- 
onstrations, with excellent results. Presi- 
dent Fred W. Aseltine says that when the 
Hill-Welch furniture store in Lynn, Mass., 
held a recent one-day mattress sale, 44 mat- 
tresses were sold over the telephone, sight 
unseen. 

Doubled Business in Six Weeks. 

A Robbinsdale, Minn., grocer doubled 
his business in six weeks by jumping 
wholeheartedly into the plan of telephoning 
for business. Two Shelbyville, Ind., gro- 
cers did the same thing. Another mer- 
chant in Rochester, Minn., boosted sales 
more than one-third; a Racine, Wis., gro- 
cer increased his volume 25 per cent; and 
a dealer in Peru, Ind., says that he can 
sell anything he wants to, any time he 
wants to, over the telephone—and does. 

It is Hamp Williams, a hardware dealer 
in Hot Springs, Ind., who thinks so much 
of the telephone service as a business-get- 
ter that he gives candy and flowers to the 
“hello girls” at Christmas time. 

No, the use of the telephone to bring in 
trade is not limited to particular lines. You 
can use it in yours. 

How? Let’s see how a few merchants 
are doing it. 

John H. Johnson, of Germantown, Pa., 
found a habitual lull in the trade of his 
five grocery stores from eight until eleven 
in the morning and again in the early 
hours of the afternoon. “Business was ex- 
ceptionally dull during those hours,” says 
Mr. Johnson, “and yet my overhead was 
just as great as during busy hours. I had 
to do something about it. 

“So I put four courteous young women 
on telephones in my stores, gave them or- 
der pads and carefully prepared lists of 
customers who were to be called at defin- 
ite times. The lists were made up with 
great accuracy, so that Mrs. Smith would 
be called at 10:15 every morning, Mrs. 
Jones at 9 o’clock every other morning, 


Mrs. Green at 9:15 once a week, and so on.. 


“As the girls make these calls, at the re- 
quest of the housewives, they have a black- 
board in front of them announcing the 
specials for the day. Besides this they 
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have a list of ‘associated items’ which they 
use as suggestions when the customer tele- 
phones her order. 

“Since using the telephone, I have found 
telephone orders to be three times as large 
as counter orders, and today 76 per cent 
of my business is done over the wires. 
Calling up customers has increased volume 
more than 33 per cent.” 

Gene Flack, editor of The Stimulus, 
which is a magazine devoted to the “Phone 
for Food” campaign now being directed by 
the grocery industry, tells of Harry F. 
Stickney, a Chicago grocer, whose idea for 
getting business out of a small district can 
easily be copied by small-town merchants 
who want to dig the maximum of trade 
out of a small farm-area. 


Intensive Marketing. 

Mr. Stickney was up against the same 
problem as most country dealers—he had 
to cultivate his regular customers because 
he had no transient trade. And he edu- 
cated them so well to use the telephone 
that, within an area of five blocks square, 
he increased his volume from $68,000 to 
$110,000 a year. He had only 1,200 fam- 
ilies to work on. 

George L. Ross is the telephone sales- 
man for the Packard Motor Car Co. 
branch in New York City. All day long 
he sits at a desk with a head-set clamped 
over his ears. He calls a prospect’s office, 
pleasantly and skilfully finds out if the de- 
sired man is free for a few minutes, and 
then talks Packard automobile to him. He 
adapts his talk to each prospect, and if 
successful, arranges for a demonstration 
to be given by a regular floor salesman. 

That’s all Mr. Ross does—greets the 
prospect and gets him to take a trial ride. 
But he does this so well that in one year 
he interviewed 11,200 persons, 2,100 were 
followed up by the company, and 25 sales, 
totalling gross business of $110,000, were 
made. All from prospects who would not 
otherwise have come in touch with this 
company. 

Does telephoning pay? Sales Manager 
F. B. Sullivan, of the Packard company, 
says Ross’s telephoning does. And Ross’s 
methods can be copied, by the right man. 


Making Inquiries Profitable. 

A clothing merchant in the Middle West 
used to be bothered by telephone calls, ask- 
ing what goods he carried, or whether or 
rot he rented tuxedos, and so forth. For 
a long time, he says, “We treated these 
calls as more or less of a nuisance, but 
after considerable thought, I came to the 
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conclusion that they might be of money 
value if handled right. 

“I decided that every time I turned off a 
caller with some answer that was designed 
simply to get rid of him, I was alienating 
a possible customer and thereby hurting my 


trade. So I put up a set of rules to be fol- 
lowed by my clerks in handling all tele- 
phone calls for information. The rules 
were these: 

1. Get the name and address of every 
person who calls to ask about styles, goods, 
prices, store hours, etc. 

2. See to it that the exact, truthful in- 
formation desired is given to the caller, no 
matter how much the routine work of the 
office is interrupted. 

3. After giving the information, extend 
each caller a hearty invitation to come to 
the store and get more information along 
the same line from salespeople or the pro- 
prietor. 

_ 4. Try always to make friends of every 
caller, and turn every information seeker 
into a patron. 

As a result of this change of policy, the 
number of telephone calls received at our 
store from people desiring information has 
grown again to good proportions and is 
growing larger every day. And I know, 
by checking up on the proposition, that we 
are making regular patrons out of a good 
percentage of the people who thus tele- 
phone.” 

Following Up Old Customers. 

Not only can you take advantage of the 
telephone to build up new business, but 
you can use it to keep your most valuable 
trade—your old customers. No doubt there 
are on your books many names of old cus- 
tomers who have not bought from you 
for some time. 

These old patrons, on whom you once 
spent a great deal of effort and money to 
make them customers, may need only a 
friendly word or two to return to your 
books once again as active buyers. A re- 
newal of acquaintance may bring back 
their trade. At least, you want to know 
why they are not buying. 

To find out what has become of those 
customers, and why they are no longer 
buying, is easily done over the wire after 
you have made out lists classifying them 
according to age. Those who have been 
inactive three months can go on one list: 
those inactive six months on another; those 
more than two years old can be left for a 
careful weeding out later. 

With these lists, you can telephone to 
your inactive accounts and ask questions 
that have been carefully planned to fit each 
case. 

If there is no complaint from the old 
customer, you can easily re-establish con- 
nections and tell the customer about some 
special article that will bring him or her 
into the store once again. If there 1s 
trouble, the customer will be glad that you 
have called to iron out the misunderstand- 
ing, and will appreciate your promise that 
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there will be no repeating the cause of the 
trouble. 

You can also use the telephone as a pro- 
tection against crooks, as do merchants of 
Little Rock, Ark. The Little Rock system 
was devised to protect dealers against 
forgers who try to pass checks on unsus- 
pecting merchants. These check-passers 
usually go into a town and pass rapidly 
from one dealer to another, leaving town 








Is Your Brain On “A Produc- 
tion Basis?” 


In every large organization there are 
men with ordinary brains drawing 
larger salaries than some men with su- 
perior brains. Employers do not pay 
for what is in an employe’s head but for 
what comes out of it. What comes out 
is governed largely by what is put in. 

Have you, during 1925, striven sin- 
cerely and perseveringly to put a maxi- 
mum of useful knowledge and informa- 
tion about your business into your head? 
Have you fitted yourself to bring out of 
your head such qualities, such achieve- 
ments, such suggestions, such ideas, 
such plans that your boss will be de- 
lighted to draw you up a little closer to 
himself so as to share an increased 
measure of the responsibilities of man- 
agement? 

The progressive modern boss con- 
stantly seeks to organize himself out of 
a job; that is, he eagerly seeks for work- 
ers capable of accepting larger and larger 
responsibilities in order that he become 
foot-free and mind-free to think and 
study and plan new and better and 
bigger things for the business.—B. C. 
Forbes. 








before they can be tracked. In Little Rock 
the protective telephone system is based on 
ten lists of eight names each. 


Catching Forgers. 

When one store suspects a forger, it 
immediately telephones the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association, which at once calls up 
the firms at the head of each of the ten 
lists. These ten firms then call the next 
on the list and so on down until all the 80 
stores have been warned to watch out for 
bad checks. It is reported to take only 15 
minutes to reach every one by telephone. 

Merchants all over the country are ad- 
vertising the convenience of the telephone 
to their customers, and their methods can 
be adopted to advantage. C. A. Meigs, of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., sometime ago took a 
quarter-page in the newspapers in which, 
surrounded by plenty of white space, he 
had the following advertisement : 


EMERGENCY CALLS 


Fie TROpRTOMORE... 6. ccc ciccccs 19 
Police Department.............38 
UE aka valnasuninw sade 22 
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The dry-goods call was, of course, that 
of his own store. 


Luckiest Telephone Number. 
A Midwest dealer used this ad: 

“Who has the luckiest telephone num- 
ber in town? 

“Over in Japan the telephone number 8 
is considered the luckiest number. It costs 
the subscriber who holds it $500 a year. 
Another lucky number is 357. Numbers 
42 and 49 are said to be unlucky and are 
usually assigned to police stations. 

“The number of Anderson’s is Main 551. 
As he has such a large assortment of sta- 
tionery and gift lines, and his goods can 
always be depended upon, many people 
consider Main 551 the luckiest number in 
the telephone book.” 


the 
“Is your time worth saving? 
If so, you will take advantage of our de- 
livery service and order your goods by 
telephone. We furnish what you want, not 
‘something just as good.’” 

One Wisconsin merchant has the tele- 
phone company reverse charges for his cus- 
tomers and sends out cards reading, “Ask 
the operator to reverse charges when you 
telephoné an order to our store. We glad- 
ly pay for the call.” 

In Hillsboro, Ill., a number of dealers 
took an entire page; in the center, pictured 
a telephone of actual size with a hand 
grasping the receiver; and used this head- 
ing: “Telephone us when it‘is cold or dis- 
agreeable. Why worry about shopping un- 
less you have to shop? That’s what tele- 


A Louisiana merchant ran this in 
newspapers : 


phones are for.” 

Around the border were individual box 
advertisements, each concern listing its 
telephone number at the top of each ad- 
vertisement. 

What can you expect for your business 
if you try this idea of building up business 
by use of the telephone? 

John J. Miller, chairman of the sales- 
promotion committee of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which is 
sponsoring the “Phone for Food” cam- 
paign, reports that you can expect five 


real benefits. Two years of careful inves- 


tigation throughout the country have 
proven these benefits to be: 
1. Increased sales volume. Where the 


o 


Phone for Food,” plan has been in actual 
operation it has increased volume and at 
the same time reduced operating expense in 
percentage of net sales, because the aver- 
age store can do considerably greater vol- 
ume of business without affecting its fixed 
expense. 

An actual, typical case shows that the 
daily sales volume of a certain store, when 
depending solely upon shopping trade was 
$69, consisting of 131 counter sales at 53 
cents per sale of 2.8 items each. When the 
telephone plan was adopted, sales volume 
was increased by $231, consisting of 175 
telephone sales at $1.32 per sale of five 


items each. Thus the 


additional trade 
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gained over the wire brought a daily in- 
crease in sales volume of 300 per cent and 
a decrease in the radio of total expense to 
total sales. 

2. Increased sales radius. By a studious 
use of the telephone and the organization 
of an efficient delivery service, a merchant 
can extend the scope of his trading area 
many miles. 

3. Increased sales value. The telephone 
order has been found to be larger in num- 
ber of items and greater in value per or- 
der than cash-carry, credit-carry and coun- 
ter-delivery orders. 

4. Time saved and increased sales capac- 
ity of employes. Three telephone orders 
can be taken in the same time that one 
counter order consumes. As telephone or- 
ders are larger than other types of orders 
and as they are of greater value, the time 
each clerk spends on a telephone order 
brings more profitable net results than time 
spent on other kinds of orders. 

5. Steadier operation. Trade can be dis- 
tributed throughout the day. There are 
fewer or no “waiting hours.” 

These are the results that on industry 
has found to follow a systematic effort to 
build up business via wire. 

What this industry has discovered, to- 
gether with what merchants in miscella- 
neous lines all over the country have found, 
will give you something to start on for 
your own individual “Telephone Us” cam- 
paign. It is good, clean business to get, 
and it is not only big but profitable. Get 
your customers to use the telephone, and 
they'll buy more. 


New Construction Work of Inter- 
state Utilities Co. of Spokane. 
A program of new construction work for 

this year calling for an expenditure of 

$200,000 by The Interstate Utilities Co., 
which operates 32 telephone exchanges and 
long distance lines in Idaho, Washington 

and Montana, has been announced by E. R. 

Hannibal, superintendent of the company, 

which has general offices in Spokane. 

The money to be spent by the company 
in extensions and improvements calls for 
$152,000 in the various exchanges and ap- 
proximately $45,000 for toll lines. 

Among the items included in the 1926 
program are two new switchboards, one at 
Orofino, Idaho, and one at St. Maries, 
Idaho, which, with additions to the equip- 
ment in other exchanges, will call for an 
outlay of approximately $35,000. 

“The Interstate Utilities Co. will spend 
approximately $500,000 in the territory in 
which it operates in 1926,” stated Mr. 
Hannibal. “Of this amount, $300,000 will 
be spent for operating costs and $200,000 
to provide additional exchange and _ toll 
facilities. 

“In many of our exchanges, the growth 
of the telephone business will necessitate 
the installation of new and larger switch- 
boards or the making of additions to 
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switchboards already in use. Our building 
program includes three new buildings to 
be erected during the year. We are 
planning a new building for Orofino, one 
for Reardan, Wash., and one for Troy, 
Mont. We will also make extensions and 
improvements to the buildings we own at 
Wallace and Coeur d’Alene. 

The company is planning extensive im- 
provements at Moscow and Pullman, two 
of the exchanges purchased during the 
summer. We will spend approximately 
$70,000 for aerial cable to relieve the con- 
gestion at Moscow, Pullman and Coeur 
d’Alene. The item for aerial wire for both 
exchange and toll work amounts to $33,000. 

One of the largest items on our toll line 
program is for new and additional toll 
facilities into the Moscow and Orofino dis- 
tricts. We are looking for a big develop- 
ment in the Orofino territory and are 
planning to provide for the telephone needs 
of the people of that community. 


We are making every effort to keep up 
with the demand for telephone service in 
the territory in which we operate. During 
the past years we have experienced a very 
steady and satisfactory growth in the num- 
ber of telephones in our various exchanges. 

The company prefers to own its own 
buildings in the exchanges, and with this 
policy in mind we are annually construct- 
ing several buildings. At the present time 
we own 17 of the buildings we occupy. 


During 1925 we spent approximately 
$200,000 on new construction work, be- 
sides adding more than $400,000 to its 
assets by the purchase of other telephone 
properties. On July 1, 1925, the company 
took over the exchanges at Moscow, Idaho, 
and Pullman, Davenport and Hunters, 
Wash., and has just completed the pur- 
chase of the exchange at Reardan, Wash. 
Included in these purchases were many 
miles of toll lines. 


The largest item for toll line work dur- 
ing 1925 was an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $70,000 for the rebuilding of the 
company’s Spokane-Mullan toll lines, mak- 
ing the lines to Coeur d’Alene, Kellogg, 
Wallace and Mullan all new copper cir- 
cuits. We also provided a new toll circuit 
from Spokane to Harrison and a toll line 
was built from Moyie Springs to Troy, 
Mont., providing a metallic circuit from 
Bonners Ferry to Troy. A new circuit 
was strung from Potlach to Pullman and 
Moscow and a new toll line was built from 
Orofino to Peck. 

The new central office equipment in- 
stalled during the year included new equip- 
ment installed during the year included 
new equipment for Spirit Lake, two new 
toll line positions at Wallace, additional 
switchboard capacity at Moscow and Pull- 
man and the installation of an entirely 
new power plant at Pullman. The growth 
at Coeur d’Alene necessitated the addition 
of another 120-line position to the switch- 
board. We constructed during the year a 
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new building at Mullan and made additions 
to our building at St. Maries. Improvements 
and extensions costing thousands of dol- 
lars were made to the outside exchange 
plant in the various exchanges. The com- 
pany now has more than 13,000 telephone 
stations.” 


Michigan Bell Puts 500,000th Tele- 
phone Into Service. 

The Michigan Bell’s 500,000th telephone 
was placed in service on Wednesday, De- 
cember 30, in the plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. at Iron Mountain. The first call from 
it was made to Charles E. Sorensen at 
River Rouge, by E. G. Kingsford. 

Judge Franz C. Kuhn, president of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., upon being 
informed by his representatives at Iron 
Mountain that the half-millionth telephone 
had been installed, and that the circuit was 
OK, turned to Mr. Sorensen in the Ford 
plant at River Rouge, and complimented: 
him on the parallel growth of the two in- 
dustries, the help given by the one to the 
other, and the fact that now any of the 
125,000 Ford employes is enabled to speak 
to a person standing at any of the half 
million other telephones in Michigan, or 16 
million in the United States, Canada and 
Cuba. 

The call made by Mr. Kingsford from 
the 500,000th telephone to River Rouge, 
traversed a distance of 592 miles over dou- 
ble copper lines. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
added approximately 43,000 telephones last 
year, and installations are continuing at the 
rate of more than 100 per day. The com- 
pany set a new record for service installa- 
tions during 1925. Plant extension of the 
Michigan Bell the past year was more than 
18 million dollars, bringing the company’s 
investment up to considerably more than 
100 million dollars, Judge Kuhn stated. 


Florida’s Telephones Show Heavy 
Increase 

The growth of the telephone industry in 
the state of Florida during the past year 
has been little short of phenomenal ; in fact, 
the past ten years has shown a steady gain 
both in the number of new instruments in- 
stalled and in the use made of the equip- 
ment. 

In the city of Tampa the number of tele- 
phone calls on July 1, 1925, was 129,401 
greater than in 1916, while the number of 
purely local calls for the first six months 
of 1925 was more than three times greater 
than for the entire year of 1916. 

Corresponding gains are recorded in 
Miami, Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, Palm 
Beach and other Florida cities and towns. 
Jacksonville’s calls per day during 1925 
average approximately 40,000 more than in 
1924, West Palm Beach shows an increase 
of over 50 per cent, and Miami records 
about 218,220 calls a day in 1925 as com- 
pared with 60,900 in 1924. 









Decision in Michigan Bell Case 


Public Utilities Commission Hands Down Decision in Long-Pending Rate 


Case of Michigan Bell Telephone Co., Ordering Reduction in Detroit Rates 
Amounting to $900,000 Annually—Increase Denied 


The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on January 7, denied the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co.’s petition for an in- 
crease in rates throughout the state, includ- 
ing the Detroit area. At the same time it 
granted the petition of Detroit for a reduc- 
tion of rates amounting to more than $900,- 
000 annually. The actual reduction, based on 
the number of telephones in service in 
Detroit, June 30, 1924, is $745,000. Taking 
into account the telephones installed since 
that date, however, the reduction in De- 
troit by the present order will be between 
$900,000 and $1,000,000. 

The commission found that the annual 
revenues of the company as to June 30, 
1924, were $25,809,014, and its annual re- 
quirements as to that date, $24,637,115, 
thus warranting a reduction of $1,171,699. 
A reduction of approximately $425,000 pre- 
viously had been-made. The reduction ap- 
plies to all classes of service. 

The commission severely criticized the 
Michigan company’s representatives at the 
hearings on the petition for refusal to spe- 
cifically reveal the services the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. renders the 
Michigan company, for which it takes 4% 
per cent of the gross annual revenues of 
the Michigan concern. 
the commission’s 
opinion, “when the owners of a_ public 
utility refuse to lay before a regulatory 
body the cost of rendering any service, 
such regulatory body is justified in refus- 
ing to consider its application for an in- 
crease in rates.” ° 


“Ordinarily,” states 


New Rates for Detroit. 

The new rates for Detroit which the 
commission orders shall be put into imme- 
diate effect are: 

Business telephone, one party, including 
100 calls a month, $5.50. The present rate 
is $6. 

Business telephone, one-party, coin box 
service, guarantee of 35 cents a day by the 
subscriber for local messages at 5 cents 
each, refund of 1 cent for each message to 
the subscriber on all local message charges 
in excess of guarantee. 

3usiness telephone, two-party, coin box 
service, guarantee of 25 cents a day by the 
subscriber for local messages at 5 cents 
each, refund of 1 cent for each message to 
the subscriber on all local messages in €x- 
cess of guarantee. 

Residence telephone, one-party, including 
110 calls a month, $4.40. 
$4.70. 

Residence telephone, two-party, including 
90 calls a month, $3.25. Present rate, $3.70. 


Present rate, 





Residence telephone, four-party, includ- 
65 calls a month, $2.50. 
$3.70. 

Business extension telephones, not more 
than 660 feet from the main telephone, $1 
a month. 


Present rate, 


Residence extension telephones, not more 
than 660 feet from the main telephone, 60 
Present rate, $1. 
branch 


cents a month. 

Private exchange trunk lines, 
measured service, including not to exceed 
100 calls a month, $6 each. 


$7.50. 


Private 


Present rate, 


branch exchange switchboard 
(multiple) with battery power without op- 
erator set, $38 a month. (With an addi- 
tional charge of 30 cents a month for each 
strip of 10 multiple jacks in addition to 
the first appearance. ) 

Public pay stations may be established in 
locations where, in the opinion of the tele- 
phone company, the benefit to the public 
and the receipts therefrom warrant. Local 
messages from public telephones shall be 
charged for at the rate of 5 cents for each 
five minutes or fraction thereof, and toll 
messages shall be charged for at the au- 
thorized rates. The following commissions 
will be paid as full compensation for oc- 
cupancy, including space, heat and light: 

Commission on receipts from local 
messages, 20 per cent. 

Commission on receipts from toll mes- 
sages over the lines of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., 10 per cent, with a maxi- 
mum of 10 cents a message. 

All excess calls except as hereinbefore 
otherwise specified shall be charged for at 
the rate of 4 cents each. 

Business farm line telephone, including 
70 calls a month, $2.75. 

Residence farm line telephone, including 
70 calls a month, $2.75. 


Commission’s Contentions Sustained 

by the Supreme Court. 

As to the extent of the powers of the 
commission to determine what reasonable 
rates shall be, the opinion recites that the 
supreme court clearly defined these powers 
in a previous case. In that case the court 
sustained the following contentions of the 
commission : 

That it had jurisdiction over the tele- 
phone rates, notwithstanding local muni- 
cipal franchises fixing rates. 

That the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
was entitled to a fair return upon the pres- 
ent fair value of its property used in ren- 
dering service to the public. 

That the actual cost of the property ac- 
quired by the company from Norman W. 
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Harris, after the foreclosure sale in 1904, 
was $6,740,026. 

That the net additions made by the com- 
pany to the property, after its purchase 
and up to December 31, 1921, represented 
an investment of $41,305,402. 

That the book cost of the telephone com- 
pany’s property, as of December 31, 1921, 
was $48,045,428, which amount was made 
up of capital contributions and reinvested 
depreciation reserve diverted to capital pur- 
poses. 

That $47,500,000 was a fair present value 
of the property of the company, as of De- 
cember 31, 1921. 

That $1,500,000 was then a fair amount 
of working capital for the company as of 
December 31, 1921. 

That a return of 7 per cent on the fair 
value of the company’s used and useful 
property: was at that time a fair return on 
the fair value of the company’s property. 

That a limitation of the annual deprecia- 
tion reserve to 4 per cent of the value of 
the depreciable property of the company 
was then justified. 

That the total depreciation of the prop- 
erty of the company, as of December 31, 
1921, equalled the total depreciation reserve 
set up by it, $9,500,000. 


Discussion of 444 Per Cent Contract. 

That the contract under which the Mich- 
igan company pays 414 per cent of its gross 
revenues to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. might be closely scrutinized, 
but could not be modified, by the commis- 
sion. 

The commission in_ its 
handed down states that: 


opinion just 

“In our view, the so-called ‘414 pér cent 
contract’ is not a contract. It declares an 
intention and dictates the policy of the A. 
T. & T., the owner of substantially all of 
the stock of the Michigan company. 

The A. T. & T. was asked to show the 
cost of the services rendered by it to the 
Michigan company. It refused to do so. 
Ordinarily, when the owners of a public 
utility refuse to lay before a regulatory 
body the cost of rendering any service, 
such regulatory body is justified in refus- 
ing to consider its application for an in- 
crease in rates. 

In making the 4% per cent contract, 
there were not two parties in interest. 
There were no conflicting interests to bé 
settled or adjusted.- There was no free 
agency on the part of the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., now the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., because the American Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. elected its board of 
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directors and dictated its policy. The only 
passing of consideration is from one part 
of the owned property of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to another part 
of its owned property. A consideration 
passing from itself to itself. 

A rule frequently applied is, that where 
one corporation owns and controls another, 
in fixing rates to be charged to the public, 


the court will disregard the fiction of cor- ° 


porate existence to ascertain the facts and 
do ‘justice. No satisfactory answer has yet 
been made to the pertinent question of 
Judge Wiest: ‘What purpose does scrutiny 
serve if the result thereof may not, in any 
event, effect contract stipulation?’ ” 

Continuing the commission’s 
reads: 

“Applying these principles to the facts 
developed, we find, between December 31, 
1921, and June 30, 1924, additions were 
made to the physical property of the com- 
pany costing $20,553,403, which amount, 
added to the $47,500,000 found by the su- 
preme court to be the present fair value 
of the used and useful property of the 
company, as of December 31, 1921, makes 
a total of $68,053,403. 

From December 31, 1921 to June 30, 
1924, $3,958,352 was added to the deprecia- 
tion reserve of the company and although 
the record is incomplete on this subject it 
is fair to assume the accrued depreciation 
of all kinds by the _ tele- 
phone company’s property, equalled, as it 
did at the time the case was before the 
supreme court, the reserve for depreciation 
set up by the company to meet it. . 

The $20,553,403 invested by the tele- 
phone company in additions and_better- 
ments between December 31, 1921, and 
June 30, 1924, included the additional de- 
preciation reserve accumulated by the com- 
pany of $3,958,352. 

Deducting accrued depreciation in a like 
amount from the fair value of the property 
as of December 31, 1921, plus net addi- 
tions to June 30, 1924, would leave the fair 
value of the property of the telephone 
company as of June 30, 1924, $64,095,051. 

Computing working capital upon the 
same basis it was computed upon before by 


opinion 


suffered 


the commission and approved by the court, 
would entitle the company to total working 
capital, as of June 30, 1924, of $2,024,051. 

Adding together the fair value of the 
physical property as of June 30, 1924, $64,- 
095,051 and the amount of working capital 
on the basis allowed by the commission 
and approved by the supreme court, $2,- 
024,051, would give a total fair value of 
the physical property of the company, plus 
working capital, as of June 30, 1924, of 
$66,119,102. 

The court held that a value of the phys- 
ical property of the company, as of De- 
cember 31, 1921, of $47,500,000, was not 
confiscatory. 

It held that the commission should have 
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made a separate allowance for going value. 

Allowing going value on the basis of 5 
per cent of $66,119,102, the present fair 
value for the used and useful property of 
the company, plus working capital, would 
amount to $3,405,955, which amount, under 
all the circumstances, we think is suffi- 
ciently large. 


Rate Base As of June 30, 1924. 

“Adding this arbitrary amount $3,305,955 
for going value to the present fair value 
of the used and useful property of the com- 
pany as of June 30, 1924, plus: working 
capital, gives $69,425,057 as the basis of 
rates for the company as of June 30, 1924. 

Starting with $69,425,057, as of June 30, 
1924, made up of the present fair value of 
the property of the company, plus work- 
ing capital, plus an arbitrary allowance of 
5 per cent over all, for going value as the 
basis of rates, the telephone company is 
allowed : 

Four per cent of the value of its de- 
preciable physical property to be added to 
its depreciation reserve annually, or sub- 
stantially $2,563,802 as of June 30, 1924. 

A return of 7 per cent per annum upon 
$69,425,057, or $4,859,754, as of June 30, 
1924. 

The cost and expense of maintenance and 
repairs which amount as of June 30, 1924, 
was $3,674,467 a year. 

The amount of money necessarily ex- 
pended in carrying on its telephone traffic, 
generally denominated traffic expense, 
amounting as of June 30, 1924, to $7,019,- 
433 annually. 

Its commercial expenses amounting as of 
June 30, 1924, to $2,270,857 annually. 

Its general and miscellaneous expenses 
which amounted as of June 30, 1924, to 
$647,276 a year. 

The cost and expense of service, neces- 
sarily rendered by it, from which it was 
unable to collect revenues, and, in addition, 
its general property taxes amounting in all 
to $1,860,198 annually, as of June 30, 1924. 


Its income taxes amounting to one- 
seventh of its return after deduction of 
said tax amounting to one-seventh of $4,- 
859,754, or $694,251, as of June 30, 1924. 

Payments on the so-called 4% per cent 
contract at the rate of 4% per cent of its 
gross earnings, amounting, as of June 30, 
1924, to $1,047,077 a year. 


Adding together these amounts accord- 
ing to the findings made in the preceding 
paragraphs, gives a total required revenue, 
as of June 30, 1924, of $24,637,115 a year. 

The revenue of the telephone company, 
excluding the rate reduction made in the 
city of Detroit by the order of the com- 
mission after the institution of the present 
proceedings, was, as of June 30, 1924, $25,- 
809,014. 

An order already made reduced tele- 
phone rates in Detroit approximately 
$425,000 annually, as of June 30, 1924. 
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The average price levels from December 
31, 1921, to June 30, 1924, for telephone 
labor and equipment, were higher than the 
price levels obtaining as of June 30, 1924, 
so that, in adding the full cost of net plant 
additions to the value of the property as 
found by the supreme court, as of De- 
cember 31, 1921, effect is given to a value 
in excess of reproduction cost new, less 
depreciation, as to such net additions. 

Although the supreme court held, in ef- 
fect, that on the record before it this com- 
mission could not set aside the 4% per 
cent contract, it likewise held that such 
contract might be scrutinized closely. If 
it is shown that such contract is not justi- 
fied, we think the commission: has the au- 
thority to modify the contract, because it 
is subjecting the applicant to an unwar- 
ranted operating expense; and if that is 
done, the commission reserves the right to 
modify the contract in accordance with the 
facts shown. 

Although all of the operating expenses 
which the supreme court held should be 
allowed have been allowed because of its 
opinion, when and if the position of that 
court shall be modified, reservation is 
made of the right to compel the Michigan 
Beil Telephone Co. to disgorge any money 
taken under the so-called ‘414 per cent con- 
tract,’ in excess of what it ultimately shall 
be determinted it is entitled to receive. 

And the right likewise is reserved to re- 
cover such amounts as have been taken 
from the public by telephone rates to pay 
a return on reinvested depreciation reserve, 
used for the purpose of earning and paying 
dividends thereon to its stockholders. 

When the owners of a public utility, sub- 
ject to state regulation refuse to disclose 
the cost to them of expenditures paid for 
out of its treasury and charged to operat- 
ing expenses under a contract like the 4% 
per cent contract, where one party to the 
contract is the owner of the other, and they 
stand in a fiduciary relation, we think such 
owned company is in no position to demand 
or enforce increased rates for service un- 
less and until the owners thereof disclose 
the cost and expense incident to its opera- 
ticn. Otherwise the public is shorn of its 
regulatory power by a contract to which it 
is not a party. 

The annual revenue of the company, as 
of June 30, 1924, was $25,809,014. The 
annual requirements of the telephone com- 
pany as of that date were $24,637,115, thus 
warranting a reduction of $1,171,899. A 
reduction of approximately $425,000 al- 
ready has been made. A _ reduction of 
$745,899 may now be made. 

The undisputed proofs show that a re 
duction in the rates applicable in the De- 
troit exchange area of $745,899 is war- 
ranted and an order will be entered giving 
effect to such reduction.” 

Samuel D. Pepper, a member of the 
commission, concurred in the findings of 
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the other commissioners but entered a 
separate opinion in which he expressed the 
belief that only 6 per cent revenue should 
be allowed the telephone company. He also 
held that a further investigation of.the 4% 
per cent contract should be made. 

The out-state cities which fought the 
rate increase of 21 per cent out-state asked 
by the company, virtually won a victory. 
While they came before the commission 
asking reductions under present. rates, 
they really were fighting to keep the rates 
where they now are. The out-state cities 
were represented chiefly by City Attorneys 
Ganson Taggart, of Grand Rapids, and 
John Parley, of Flint, although many of 
the smaller municipalities were represented 
at various times during the hearings. 

Protest against the order was lodged 
with the commission January 9, by the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

The complaint, which charged that’ the 
new rates were confiscatory and _ illegal, 
was signed by Franz Kuhn, president of 
the Michigan Bell. His statement follows: 

“We are greatly disappointed with the 
order of the commission. Although the 
engineers and attorneys for the commission 
and for the cities and the company differed 
on the question of fair rates for Detroit, 
there was no difference of opinion about 
the need for some increase in rates for 
many of the cities outside of Detroit. 

The order cuts the Detroit revenue as of 
1924 in the amount of $1,171,000 per year 

according to the calculation of the com- 
mission, with no increase in rates for cities 
outside of Detroit and no increase in the 
toll rates. $425,000 of this cut was made 
effective in February, 1925. 

Taking into consideration the increased 
number of telephones since 1924, and the 
telephones to be added in 1926, the putting 
into effect of these new rates in January, 
1926, will reduce the 1926 revenues of the 
company by $1,425,000, as compared with 
estimated revenue at 1924 rates. 

Any business is by law entitled to, and 
must to be successful, earn a fair return 
upon the fair value of the property used 
in the business. The value fixed by the 
commission is not in line with present day 
costs. The commission’s valuation of $69,- 
000,000 for 440,000 telephones makes an 
average valuation per telephone of $157. 

The last 100,000 telephones added net to 
the system in the years 1923, 1924, and 
1925, exclusive of purchases, have cost on 
the average $245 each, including the build- 
ings, switchboards, poles, conduits, wires 
and cables necessary to connect and operate 
them. Rates fixed so as to produce a re- 
turn upon a value of $157 per telephone 
when each telephone added costs $245 per 
telephone obviously do not give a fair re- 
turn upon fair value. 

The rate of depreciation fixed by the 
ommission, 4 per cent, is not in line with 
he opinion of any engineer testifying in 
he case nor with the company’s experience 
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THE INDEX FOR VOLUME 89 
OF TELEPHONY 


The index for Volume 89 of “Tel- 
ephony,” which was completed with the 
issue of December 26, 1925, is now 
ready for distribution among those who 
keep complete files. 

In this index are listed all the im- 
portant articles which have appeared 
between July 4, 1925, and December 26, 
1925. It will be supplied free of charge 
tc those making application. 








and judgment as to the life of telephone 
property in this rapidiy growing state. 

To meet the service demands being made 
upon the company, the greatest in the his- 
tory of the company, and expressed as a 
percentage as great, if not the greatest 
demand in the United States, the company 
has prepared a program which will require 
an expenditure of $22,500,000 in 1926 and 
approximately $100,000,000 in the next five 


* years. 


Obviously, we must try to meet the pub- 
lic demand for service. It.is equally ob- 
vious that good business judgment does 
not permit such an expenditure for new 
telephone property when present property 
is to be confiscated through low valuation 
and low rate for depreciation. Therefore, 
there seems to be no option other than to 
have our rights in the matter determined 
by the court.” 

Ends Long Battle. 

The order of the Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission is the end of a battle 
which had its beginnings in 1919, and even 
earlier, 

In 1913 the company asked the old Mich- 
igan Railroad Commission increased 
rates in Detroit. Hearings, appraisals and 
audits. were made in 1914 and 1915, and 
finally in 1918, an order was issued grant- 
ing the company advanced rates. 

In 1919 the company followed its De- 
troit petition with a request for permis- 
sion to raise rates Detroit. 
Flint. Ionia, Ypsilanti, Traverse 
City, Big Rapids, Grand Rapids, Mar- 
quette, Menominee, Jackson, Port Huron, 
Ishpeming, Hancock, Laurium, Houghton 
and other cities opposed the requests. In 
the meantime Detroit instituted proceed- 
ings in the circuit court to reyiew the com- 
mission’s order allowing increased rates in 
that city. The city won its case and the 
Wayne court reversed the findings of the 
commission. 

The company, beset by both Detroit and 
out-state cities, carried the Detroit 


for 


outside of 
Pontiac, 


rate 


order to the supreme court and there won 
a victory. 

The United States entered the war in the 
midst of this litigation, and the federal 
government took over the telephone com- 
The 1919 


pany as a defensive measure. 
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legislature abolished the three-man rail- 
road commission and established the five- 
man public utilities commission. In the 
same year the attorney-general of the state 
made a motion to set aside the old railroad 
commission order affecting 
this was done. 


Detroit, and 

The company was returned to private 
ownership August 1, 1919, and a rule was 
promulgated that the rates charged by the 
government should continue in force for 
four months, unless sooner set aside by a 
state authority. 

A conference was held by the public util- 
ities representatives of the 
Michigan League of Municipalities, the at- 
torney-general and representatives of 
company. 


commission, 


the 
Temporary rates were agreed 
upon with the provision that if the com- 
pany could show it was losing money under 
them, a revision might be had. 

Ir 1920 the company claimed it 
losing money in Detroit. A 


was 
hearing was 
held by the utilities commission, and an 
order was issued increasing rates. Later in 
1920 another order was issued boosting 
rates in all exchanges outside Detroit. 

In September, 1921, the city asked for 
an investigation of rates in Detroit with a 
view of reducing them. The investigation 
was made, hearings were held, and a new 
order, effective January 1, 1922, was issued 
reducing rates in Detroit. In March, 1922, 
the company asked for a further increase 
in rates outside Detroit. The utilities com- 
mission, after many hearings and long in- 
vestigation, issued an order July 12, 1922, 
cutting rates throughout the state an aver- 
age of about 12 per cent. 

The company immediately took the mat- 
ter into the courts, and, to defend its order, 
so did the commission. The company ob- 
tained an injunction restraining the com- 
mission from enforcing the order in the 
eastern district federal court. The commis- 
sion petitioned the Ingham county circuit 
court for a mandamus to compel the com- 
pany to put the reduced rates into effect. 

After some bickering, the attorney-gen- 
eral and counsel for the company reached 
an agreement whereby both the federal 
court and Ingham county cases were dis- 
missed and the controversy was taken di- 
rect to the state supreme court on a manda- 
mus proceeding, the company to be com- 
pelled to accept the lower rate schedules. 
In the meantime the order was not to be- 
come effective pending a decision from the 
supreme court. 

During all this litigation the separate 
rate order of 1922 was allowed to go un- 
enforced, the commission deciding to leave 
its fate to the result of the supreme court 
proceedings on the order lowering the 
rates in the rest of the state. 

The company, in combatting the 1922 
order, argued that the valuation placed on 
it by the commission was unfair, and the 

(Please turn to page 32.) 














Radio Legislation Before Congress 


Several Radio Bills Introduced in Congress and a Political Phase Injected 
Into Situation—Some Contend Secretary Hoover Would Be Czar of the 
Ether — Hoover’s Statement at Hearing on Representative White’s Bill 


The certainty that some sort of radio 
legislation will pass this session of Con- 
gress has created a scramble as to who is 
to get the credit for putting it through, 
according to reports from Washington. 


Senator Robert B. Howell, of Nebraska, 
started the ball rolling by introducing the 
first bill in the Senate, Senate Bill No. 1, 
to “reaffirm the use of the ether for radio 
communication to be the inalienable pos- 
session of the people of the United States.” 
It was a short bill and obviously was to 
anticipate any one claiming a wave length 
as a vested right. 

House and Senate Radio Bills. 

This was followed by Representative 
Wallace White Jr., of Maine, introducing 
a lengthy bill in the House, embodying 
the principal recommendations of the 
Fourth National Radio Conference. The 
next day Senator Dill, of the state of 
Washington, introduced a bill into the Sen- 
ate, also based upon the action of the radio 
conference. 

Touching most of the points of the 
White bill, Senator Dill provided a section 
prohibiting ‘censorship and reduced the 
number of members of the proposed radio 
commission from nine, as provided in the 
White bill, to five. In the White bill, ap- 
pointment of these members is left entirely 
in the hands of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, whereas Senator Dill requires that 
the members of this proposed commission 
shall be named by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. 


Representative White announced that 
Monday, January 18, had been tentatively 
set for the hearings of his bill. Senators 
Dill and Howell were, however, scheduled 
for their hearings Friday, January 8. 
Whereupon Representative White had his 
hearing advanced to Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 6. 

The fact that the Dill and Howell bills 
were referred to the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee and Secretary Hoover 
invited to appear before this committee 
injected a political phase into the situation. 
In some quarters there was seen to be an 
effort to investigate Secretary Hoover’s 
radio policies, with a view to taking radio 
control from the Commerce Department 
and giving it to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the theory that radio is 


essentially a means of interstate communi- 


cation and more properly belongs to the 
commission. 

This brings into the picture critics of 
Secretary Hoover, who declare the passage 
of the proposed legislation would make 
him the czar of radio. Their apprehension 


takes in the possibility of Mr. Hoover be- 
coming a presidential candidate and being 
able to use radio to his advantage. Others, 
leaving Mr. Hoover’s personal fortunes 
out, say he might use radio to benefit the 
Republican presidential campaign to the 
disadvantage of the Democrats. 

Another version is that Senator James 
E. Watson of Indiana, chairman of the 
interstate commerce committee, again feels 
the presidential urge and is not desirous 
of seeing Mr. Hoover or any other poten- 
tial candidate too strongly entrenched with 
such a powerful campaign adjunct as 
radio. 

It is interesting, then, in view of the po- 
tentialities of radio and the way the thing 
has grown by leaps and bounds, to hear 
how its regulation came so largely within 
the province of Mr. Hoover. 


Development of Radio Regulation. 

Back in the old days when wireless was 
used only aboard ships, it was early real- 
ized that some regulation, code, distress 
and other signals were necessary. This 
naturally fell to the Bureau of Navigation 
in the Department of Commerce. Then 
there arrived the day when the wireless 
telegraph was supplemented by wireless 
telephone, the latter becoming known as 
radio. 

The wireless telephone brought with it a 
tremendous land broadcasting of musical 
programs and so on. And so the Bureau 
of Navigation and Department of Com- 
merce, of which Secretary Hoover is the 
head, still handles the bulk of radio matter. 

It is assumed that sooner or later a 
special radio bureau will be established in 
the Department of Commerce, and if it 
grows to the proportions and importance 
of the veterans’ and other bureaus, it may 
eventually find for itself a large sphere of 
recognition. 


Hoover’s Statement on White Bill. 

In a statement before the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries, 
January 6, on the White bill, known as 
H. R. 5589, Secretary Hoover discussed 
its distinctive features and expressed his 
approval of the bill as a whole. He said: 

“The radio bill, H. R. 5589, on which 
this hearing is based, is the culmination of 
the great amount of study and considera- 
tion which has been devoted to conditions 
during the past few years. The subject 
is of the greatest importance to our people. 
The radio public is now numbered in mil- 
lions and embraces every class in every 
section. 

When we consider legislation, we deal 
with matters which profoundly and inti- 
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mately affect the daily lives of these mil- 
lions of American citizens. They are en- 
titled to radio service on the highest plane 
that inventive genius and mechanical prog- 
ress permit. The law in force in the 
United States today does not permit of the 
establishment of such a system. The situa- 
tion and the service can be improved only 
by careful regulation under ‘legislative au- 
thority. I consider it highly important to 
the development of this great means of 
public communication that legislative re- 
lief be given at the present session of Con- 
egress. 

You are not entering upon the subject 
hastily. It has received exhaustive con- 
sideration from all angles. Your committee 
devoted time and study to a similar bill 
at the last session of Congress, and after 
lengthy hearings uanimously reported a 
draft with which, in its main provisions 
the bill now before you is in full accord. 

You have also before you the recommen- 
dations of the Fourth National Radio 
Conference which considered the subject at 
its meeting at Washington in November of 
last year. This conference was made up 
of some 600 representatives of all the 
numerous classes who are interested in 
radio development, including broadcast lis- 
teners. Some of the members of this com- 
mittee attended its sessions and are famil- 
iar with its proceedings. The conference 
adopted resolutions expressiong the views 
of its membership as to the principles upon 
which legislation should be based. H. R. 
5589 substantially follows these recommen- 
dations. 

Congestion Necessitates Regulation. 

“The primary condition that makes legis- 
lation necessary is the congestion in broad- 
casting. The situation has existed for some 
time. I have hoped that natural laws, 
working with scientific and mechanical ad 
vance, would themselves solve the problem 
without legislative intervention. But such 
has not been the case. Inventive genius has 
not been able yet to furnish us with more 
broadcasting channels. 

The desire to broadcast daily becomes 
more widespread; the demand for licenses 
steadily increases. We have today more 
powerful stations in operation, and more 
applications that cannot be granted, than 
ever before. The law has imposed the duty 
of providing for every applicant so far as 
possible, with the result that we now have 
too much crowding together, unscientific 
geographical distribution, overlapping, co:'- 
fusion. The interference between statio: 
has become so great as to greatly minimi 
their public service. 

Radio stations in the United States now 
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fall into the following classes: Amateurs, 
15,111; ships, 1,901; land stations, 558, and 
broadcasting 536, making a total of 18,- 
096 stations. The principal administrative 
problems, however, are confined to the 
broadcasting class. 

The 536 broadcasting stations must op- 
erate on a total of 89 wave length. There 
are not more in the broadcasting band. It 
is simply a physical fact and many of 
these wave lengths are below effective use. 
No two stations can operate at the same 
time in the same vicinity on the same wave 
length. There must be certain separations 
between them. The problem has been to 
try to divide 89 wave lengths among more 
than 500 stations, which means an average 
of over 6 stations to each wave length. 

Satisfactory division has been a mathe- 
matical impossibility. Only by time di- 
vision, power limitation, geographical sep- 
aration and other expedients has it been 
possible to preserve any order at all in the 
ether. There are some 250 applications for 
new stations before the department now. 
If they were allowed, and the number 
thereby increased by nearly 50 per cent, 
the whole broadcasting service will be ef- 
fectively destroyed. From the viewpoint of 
public service, we need fewer stations 
rather than more. The present bill per- 
mits the correction of this condition. 

I think, therefore, that in discussing this 
bill, we may take three facts as settled: 
First, radio legislation is absolutely and 
immediately essential it we wish to prevent 
chaos in radio communications, especially 
broadcasting; second, the bill now pro- 
posed has already received substantial ap- 
proval; and third, the principles declared 
in this bill have received the approbation 
of both the radio industry and the radio 
public. 

The distinctive features of this draft, 
which I consider of the greatest impor- 
tance, are as follows: 

First, the bill affirmatively asserts and 
assumes jurisdiction in the federal govern- 
ment over all phases of radio communica- 
tion insofar as such communication con- 
stitutes or affects interstate or foreign 
commerce. I believe that federal supremacy 
is absolutely essential if this system of 
communication is to be preserved and ad- 
vanced. There can be little question of the 
interstate character of this service. Every 
word broadcasted traverses state lines. 

Second, it provides an administrative or- 
ganization by which federal control is to 
he exercised. It requires a federal license 
aS a prerequisite to the operation of a 
transmitting station. This licensing system 
has been in effect since the passage of the 
Act of 1912, and has demonstrated its 
soundness in spite of other deficiencies in 
that law. 

Third, it retains complete control in the 
federal government of all channels of 
radio communications. It declares that 
there shall be no ownership or vested 
right in wave lengths and that the period 
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of use allowed under the license shall be 
limited to five years, subject to renewals. 
In so doing, the bill carries into law the 
system which now exists by department 
practice. 

While the law of 1912 contains no limi- 
tation whatever on the license period, so 
that long-time privileges or perpetual fran- 
chises might have been granted, the de- 
partment has been heedful to prevent any 
such situation. It has limited its licenses 
to short periods. Ship and amateur li- 
censes run for two years; land stations, 
other than broadcasting, one year; and 
broadcasting 90 days. Due to this policy, 
there is today complete governmental con- 
trol of air channels and the situation is 
clear for your action. 

If the bill now under consideration is 
passed, there will not be outstanding a 
single broadcasting license whose expira- 
tion outlasts the effective date of the law. 
There is no vested right in licenses or wave 
lengths today, and under the provisions of 
this bill, there need be no fear that vested 
interest will ever over-ride governmental 
control. 

Fourth, it recognizes that the public in- 
terest is paramount in all forms of radio 
activity. To that extent, the bill adopts 
as to this service the principle which has 
been found so effective in the state regula- 
tion of public utilities. It recognizes that 
the interest of the public, as a whole, sup- 
ersedes the desire of any individual. This 
is a new and highly desirable feature in the 
radio law. 

Fifth, it vests the Secretary of Com- 
merce the power to grant or refuse licenses 
but this power is so limited as to obviate 
the possibility of its arbitrary exercise. 
The secretary is required to make his de- 
termination with public benefit as the test 
and standard. 

There is a complete check upon either 
arbitrary, unjust or erroneous action by an 
appeal to the courts, by which any contro- 
verted question is determined independently 
and de novo. I have always taken the posi- 
tion that unlimited authority to control the 
granting of radio privileges was too great 
a power to be placed in the hands of any 
one administrative officer, and I am glad 
to see the checks and reviews which are 
imposed upon that power under this bill. 

Sixth, the bill provides for a national 
commission of nine members to which may 
be referred any question upon which the 
Secretary of Commerce desires their judg- 
ment. There are many purely administra- 
tive questions in the detail of administra- 
tive regulation, such, for instance, as the 
assignment of a particular wave length to 
a given station, which may properly be left 
to the judgment of a single official. But 
there are other broader and more impor- 
tant matters, such, for instance, as the de- 
termination of the persons who are to ex- 
ercise radio privileges under the rule of 
public interest, which involve a large ele- 


ment of discretion and in which it is wise 
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to have the consensus of several minds. 

Such decisions, especially where the 
questions become controversial, should 
properly be made by a board rather than 
an individual.. To draw a legislative line 
between these two classes of functions is 
difficult. It seems to me that the line lies 
at the point of controversy over. privileges. 
The judgment of the board is made final 
and binding, subject only to an appeal to 
the courts. I consider this a highly impor- 
tant provision. 

Seventh, applicants desiring to engage in 
broadcasting or commercial communica- 
tions are required to obtain permits in ad- 
vance of the construction of the stations. 
This is a valuable provision, since it al- 
lows the applicant to know the wave length 
on which the station will operate and the 
power which it may use before he actually 
begins construction, and to erect his station 
accordingly. 

Eighth, the bill authorizes the revocation 
of station licenses for failure to operate, 
or for violation of law. This is another 
step in the recognition of the sound prin- 
ciple that public service is the basis for 
the license privilege. The exercise of this 
power is likewise subject to court review. 

In the main, this bill accords with what 
I believe to be the present public neces- 
sity.” 


Long Distance Service Above 
Average in Completed Calls. 

Under the direction of Superintendent 
J. O. Campbell and Martha O'Dell, travel- 
ing chief operator, the long distance service 
of the Knapp Telephone Properties of 
Bellevue, Ohio, has shown a marked im- 
provement, both in number of messages 
and the percentage of completed calls. 

Within the last year the percentage of 
long distance calls completed has been 
raised 7 per cent. Bowling Green leads 
the list of exchanges in this with a com- 
pletion on Ohio Bell calls of 96.2 per cent. 
and 95.5 per cent. on calls over the Knapp 
companies’ toll lines. A percentage of 89 
is considered by the Ohio Bell long dis- 
tance department to be a good average. 

Galion and Norwalk are also above the 
average on tolls completed. Galion for 
November showed the following: Ohio 
3ell calls 92.3 per cent., the Local com- 
pany’s long distance calls, 93.3 per cent., 
while Norwalk’s Ohio Bell toll percentage 
is 92.5 per cent. and on the Local com- 
pany’s toll calls, 91.2 per cent. This is said 
to be a very exceptional percentage on to 
calls for Norwalk when it is considered 
that Norwalk is the checking point and toll 
center for a large number of surrounding 
exchanges. 

A gradual reorganization of the Knapp 
toll lines is being undertaken. New all 
copper toll circuits are replacing iron ones, 
bringing up the transmission factor on 
the long distance lines so that it may offer 
its subscribers the best in this class of tele- 
phone service. 
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This is a Strowger connector switch, the 
mechanical operator that performs the 
work formerly done by hand. By its use, 
connections are speeded up, errors 
eliminated and peming costs greatly 
reduced. 
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CeCeuUuPate— 


tdE adding machine is used today in business for 
every kind of calculation. It has supplanted 
humans at such tasks because it does the work not 
only with more speed, but also with unfailing accuracy. 


In today’s rush of business, time is actually money— 
delay is costly. Every error means time lost—with 
resulting dissatisfaction and ill-feeling. .The public is 
unwilling to pay adequate rates for telephones unless 
it gets in return a more rapid and accurate service. 


Telephone companies adopting Strowger Automatic 
make available to their subscribers the most modern 
facilities that money can buy. This swift and unfail- 
ing service, always ready at the whirl of a dial, makes 
satisfied telephone users and creates that good-will 
essential nowadays to the success of any public utility. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The Telephone and Rural Residents 


Essay Competition Among Rural School Children Conducted by Black River > 
Telephone Co., of Lowville, N. Y., on ‘‘The Advantage and Convenience of 
the Telephone to Rural Residents’’—Many Good Sales Arguments Developed 


By Edward C. Owens, 
Commercial Representative, Black River Telephone Co., Lowville, N. Y. 


While doing extension work in the field 
covered by the Black River Telephone Co., 
rural population in seven New York state 
counties, many interesting cases of the 
actual value of the telephone to the farmer, 
were brought to light during conversations 
held with the farmer and his wife. 

Some, of these talks would be with a 
group of farmers working around a silo- 
filler when one of the men would look up 
from his work long enough to recite to my 
prospect some actual occurrence wherein 
the convenience or handiness of the tele- 
phone paid him for its rental many times 
over. Others were by lamplight, across 
the kitchen table in a tidy farmhouse when 
the housewife, to bring her recalcitrant 
spouse to her way of thinking, would tell 
me of the easy time a neighbor woman had 
with the telephone to do her errands and 
help her pass the long winter hours in a 
social way with her friends. 

There seemed to be good “sales talk” in 
these instances, and the thought occurred 
that, given a proper incentive, the children 
of the farms could relate many more. 
Therefore, the Black River company an- 
nounced an essay competition, open to the 
children in the rural schools, on the sub- 
ject of “The Advantages and Convenience 
of the Telephone to Rural Residents.” 

Substantial cash awards were given the 
four papers picked as best by the judges 
who, in this case, included a prominent club 
woman and a school superintendent. It 
was announced that, except in case of a 
tie, no attention would be paid by the 
judges to handwriting or composition, it 
being stressed that the “story” was the 
thing. 

The response was greater than expected, 
and it could be readily seen that the chil- 
dren realized the value of the telephone 
whether or not their families were sub- 
scribers. And it is reasonable to suppose 
that the interest excited among the chil- 
dren by the competition was communicated 
in no small degree to their elders, bringing 
the telephone to the attention of the family 
in an émphatic manner. Incidentally, in 
mailing the checks to the prize winners, 
they were asked for a list of prospects in 
their neighborhood and they were quick to 
respond. 

The papers were all interesting and a 
“colyum” writer could find material for a 
month in the many submitted. One young- 
ster said that his father installed a tele- 
phone so the hired man could talk to the 
girl on the next farm instead of wasting 


time walking over there so often. Another 
—yes, a boy—said that the telephone was a 
great invention, but a poor one for women, 
as they spent all their time talking over it 
instead of doing their housework. This 
argument was, of course, suppressed by the 
censor. 

A graphic picture of the countryside 
with the roads piled high with snow, was 
painted by the words of one girl who told 
of the long winter hours, formerly lonely 
for her mother, turned into pleasant min- 
utes by the magic of the telephone. 

Many of the papers were only a history 
of the telephone and its improvements since 
its invention 50 years ago, but this showed 
that the essay was used as a subject for 
English composition, or for a history sub- 
ject in several schools. It showed also 
that the school and village libraries were 
raided for works on Alexander Graham 
Bell which, in itself, will make a number 
of intelligent prospects for the years to 
come. 

Prize-Winning Essay. 

No one paper contained, of course, all 
the good sales arguments but the following 
was awarded first prize on the ground that 
it contained mention of the greatest num- 
ber of ways in which the telephone paid 
for itself, and then some, on the farm. The 
writer of the essay is a Polish girl in the 
seventh grade of a rural school. Her 
paper follows: 

“The telephone is a very useful instru- 
ment to have in the home. It is a saver of 
time and labor. Its cost is small consider- 
ing its usefulness. If a person is suddenly 
taken ill, a physician may be more quickly 
reached by telephone than by driving to get 
him and thus be a saver of health and pos- 
sibly of life. Oftentimes cattle or horses 
are taken ill and if the veterinary can be 
reached in time by means of the telephone, 
it may result in a saving of many dollars. 

By means of the telephone the farmers 
may send or receive telegrams without per- 
sonally going to the office. During the 
summer months, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington sends out a weather 
report daily which the operator announces 
on the line at the noon hour for the benefit 
of the farmers. Thus a farmer may know 
whether or not to take in his crops, and he 
can make his plans for a day ahead. 

Through the use of the telephone the 
farmer may get the latest market prices 
and so take advantage of the highest prices. 
He may secure help at harvesting or 


threshing time without taking the time to 
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drive to his neighbors, by calling them on 
the telephone. 

If his stock strays, he can locate them by 
means of his telephone. Thieves may be 
apprehended by using the telephone to 
notify surrounding towns and their capture 
made more certain. In case of an accident, 
such as by automobile or runaway, an am- 
bulance may be called and the doctor sum- 
moned, the patient standing a better chance 
for recovery. 

Should a house or barn take fire where 
neighbors are a long distance apart and no 
fire department within reach, the only 
chance of saving the buildings is by getting 
the neighbors there in the shortest possible 
time. The telephone offers the only means 
to do this. 

The busy housewife may be saved some 
embarrassing moments by being able to call 
the grocer, should she suddenly have un- 
expected company. She could then have 
supplies sent out by the grocery man or 
a milk truck. She may, at times, forget 
recipes or cooking rules, but with a tele- 
phone, she can call up a neighbor and se- 
cure them without taking the time to go 
there. 

Many times people out in the country 
could pass an enjoyable evening with their 
friends, and the telephone furnishes a ready 
means. It also provides a means of obtain- 
ing information regarding the time, train 
schedules and fire locations. 

Taken all together, a telephone is a pro- 
tection as well as a time-saver, and in time 
to come there is no doubt that a telephone 
will be installed in every home.” 

And to that last prognostigation, the 
general manager of the company rendered 
a grand “Amen.” 


Missouri’s Telephone Systems Ex- 
tend Into Every County in State. 


None of the 114 counties of Missouri is 
today without the most universally used 
modern means of communication—the tele- 
phone. This is revealed by J. D. Sheridan, 
of St. Louis, director of the Missouri Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information. This 
report is in the new Blue Book just dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of State. 


There are now 608,000 telephone stations 
in the state, according to the report. Of 
this number, there are 252,248 operated 
and 241,796 owned by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. Companies having Bell 
long distance connections control 349,999 
telephones in the state. 











Operators’ Part in Football Game 


Day of Kansas-Missouri Football Game a Busy One for Lawrence Operators 
of Kansas Telephone Co.—Record-Breaking Crowd of 30,000 Witnessing 
Game—An Unusual Toll and Local Load Handled Smoothly and Efficiently 


By Miss Manta J. Elder, 


Chief Operator, Kansas Telephone Co., Ottawa, Kans. 


It was my privilege to spend Saturday, 
November 21—the day of the Kansas- 
Missouri football game—in Lawrence, 
Kans., the home of our state university 
and the place where the game was played. 
The K. U.-M. U. game is probably the 
most interesting and exciting of all the 
football games Kansas University played 
during the season. 

The Lawrence exchange is the largest 
and probably the busiest one of the Kansas 
Telephone Co.’s exchanges, being especially 
busy during the season in which the uni- 
versity is in session. While I visit there 
frequently, it had never before been on a 
football game day. 

When I reached the telephone office, 
about 8:30 that morning, the switchboard 
was a blaze of signals. Each local position 
had been assigned and the supervisory 
force had been doubled. In addition to the 
full toll force, an operator whose duty it 
was to assist the recorder in directory 
work had been placed at the end of the 
board. Toll positions were already stacked 
with calls, the inward operator being as 
busy as anyone else. 


Outsiders were very much interested in | 


weather conditions prevailing in Lawrence. 
These conditions could not have been better 
for those who wished to drive to the game. 
The sun shone brightly and the air was 
cool and fresh. The roads also were in 
splendid shape. So hundreds of people 
took advantage of this opportunity and 
came to the game in their automobiles. 

It was said that the road from Kansas 
City to Lawrence was carrying a constant 
stream of cars, that on the return trip in 
the evening it took many hours longer than 
schedule time for making the trip; also 
that motorcycle policemen were stationed 
at intervals along the way in order to keep 
the traffic moving. 

Not all the visitors arrived by automo- 
biles ; several special trains had been char- 
tered from Missouri cities. 

A record-breaking crowd was expected 
and these expectations were fully realized 
—30,000 peonle thronged the streets of 
Lawrence and viewed the game. 

Naturally this meant that our telephone 
system would carry many thousands of 
calls in excess of those ordinarily handled ; 
nor did these rush hours of calls begin on 
the morning of which I speak. All day 
the day previous our operators had labored 
under increasing business, several of them 
working overtime in order that the serv- 


ice might not suffer more than necessary. 

Although they were already weary, there 
was no complaint. Their job was to an- 
swer calls, to serve their public and, if that 
public had, over night, increased many 
thousands, so must they increase the “spirit 
of service” and give of their best through- 
out the day. 

There was no slowing down of traffic 
until two o’clock in the afternoon when, 
the game being called for two-thirty, the 








“USE THE TELEPHONE.” 


When Pop got kicked by Smith’s old 
mule 
I used the telephone; 
When Mom fell over the piano stool 
I used the telephone; 
When Jack got lost in the snow, 
When Maude eloped with Tillie’s beau, 
When a speed cop caught my brother 
Joe. 
I used the telephone. 


When little Ted stepped on a nail, 

I used the telephone; 
When Smith got shot while hunting 

quail, 

I used the telephone; 
When a burglar once I had to route, 
When Sis got sick from eating kraut, 
When Uncle Eli had the gout, 

I used the telephone. 

—Ohio Utility News. 








calls fell off almost instantaneously, indi- 
cating that everyone was either on the way 
to the stadium or preparing to listen to the 
broadcasting of the plays. From that time 
until four-thirty, when the final score was 
announced, the traffic fluctuated, at no time 
being particularly heavy. 

Upon request from subscribers, the op- 
erators gave the score as it was reported 
to them. The first news, coming only a 
few moments after the beginning of the 
game, was a disappointment to the people 
of Lawrence, and as much to our opera- 
tors, being 7 to 0 in favor of Missouri. 
One operator said: “I don’t mind being 
tired if only we win, but I don’t like to 
give out this kind of news.” 

The next score was 7 to 7 and so re- 
mained until the last quarter when Kansas 
triumphed with a final score of 10 to 7. 
While the scores were tied, the operators 
were hoping that, if Kansas did not win, 
she could at least keep the game a tie; but 
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when word came that Kansas had won the 
game the girls were just as enthusiastic as 
the great multitude of people on the field. 
Of course, they could not show their joy 
by yelling and pounding one another on the 
back. However, they had no opportunity 
to grieve over this thought. 

No sooner had the final score been an-- 
nounced over the radio and by the triumph- 
ant cries of the “Jayhawkers” than the 
switchboard was a blaze of signals. One 
could not but wonder how the people 
could, so soon, reach their telephones. In 
a few moments long distance traffic also 
began to feel the rush of calls. Distant 
friends who had not been able to attend 
the game were anxiously awaiting the news, 
and long distance was the logical way of 
transmitting the good news. 

Lawrence and all their “Jayhawker” 
friends “went wild,” but not so their op- 
erators. Calmly, quietly, efficiently, they 
handled the great flood of calls. Speedy 
service for all was out of the question but 
our girls tried their best to take calls in 
the order of their appearance, and their 
teamwork was splendid. 

As I watched them work there flashed 
into my mind the noontime scene at the 
restaurant where, after several attempts to 
enter, I finally succeeded in getting served. 
The place was thronged, both inside and 
out; great confusion prevailed on all sides. 
The manager stood at the door and when 
signaled by the head waiter that a table 
was being vacated and that a certain num- 
ber of customers could be cared for, al- 
lowed just that many to enter. The head 
waiter then escorted those entering to the 
vacant table and was ready to signal the 
manager as soon as another table was 
vacated. 

I have no desire to criticise the manner 
in which this was done; in fact, one had 
the feeling that the management of this 
restaurant was exerting every effort to 
take care of the very unusual crowd that 
was waiting to be served. And amid all 
the clamoring and crowding all those con- 
nected with the establishment were uni- 
formly courteous. 

But at our switchboard, subscribers—no 
doubt many of them the same people who 
had been so patient while waiting to be 
served their dinner—were not so patient 
now. They were not waiting for the chief 
operator to be signaled by the supervisor 
that a certain number of customers could 
be cared for and that they might be allowed 
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ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I was thinking, today, of a conversation I had with a city traffic man. 
We were standing behind a group of operators who were handling a peak-load 
service very effectively. 

While we talked, the traffic executive was measuring, with a stop watch, 
the operators’ answering time, handling time, and subscribers’ holding time. 
He talked of many short cuts the operators should acquire in order to speed 
up their service still more. 

It seemed to me, when he got through, that he had left no time at all for 
the operator to answer humanly. Just time to pop in, grunt, pop out, establish 
connections, pop in, grunt, pop out, etc., all day long, and every day in the 
year. 

I wonder if the very rapidity of our service is not destroying the personal 
touch of the operator, which seems so necessary in telephone contact. Service 
rendered in this manner, face-to-face, is very displeasing. I witnessed an exam- 
ple of it today in a cafeteria. 

An old man asked the woman at the serving table if the mush was all 
right. Of course, that was a foolish question—but he was her customer. 
Instead of answering his question, she asked curtly, “Two pieces or three?” 

I reflected, ‘‘That impersonal way of treating her customer, who can see 
her, is not a bit more abrupt than the manner in which the operators were 
talking to their customers yesterday, when the traffic man was standing behind 
them. And he did not say one word about the funny noises they were emit- 





feel disappointed in our efforts. 
answering time.” 
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ting. Some of them: “Nu pl?” “Plis,” “Ber pls?” 
We often wonder why our subscribers seem so quick to censure, and so 
silent when praiseworthy service has been given them. 
responsible, to a certain extent, for this attitude of our subscribers. We 
frequently convey nothing to them except machinery service. 
We should season our service with our personality, if we do not want to 
“The time to start seasoning? 


For the strangest part of this queer old world, 
Is that like begets like; 

Each of us builds the world he knows 
Which only himself can spoil; 

For good breeds good, and bad breeds bad. 
We are met by the traits we show. 


I believe we are 


It is the 











to take the receiver off the telephone in 
order that the operator could serve them. 

No indeed! They wanted service—and 
that at once. Often they flashed, impa- 
tiently, before the overworked operator 
could reach them. Did the operators re- 
sent this? Of course not; they realized 
that the occasion was of great importance 
to all those they were serving, and gladly 
gave the best service possible under the 
circumstances. 

To me these two incidents emphasized 
more strongly than ever the great impor- 
tance of our wonderful telephone system. 
The number of people it serves and the 
speed with which they are cared for cannot 
be compared with any other service. 

Our company is able, through efficient 
employes, to give a service that is indis- 
pensable to our public, although it some- 
times seems that our people realize little 
of what real service we give them. 

“Stony” Wall and Kruger, Kansas play- 
ers, were said to have won the game. They 











were highly honored and loudly congratu- 
lated; and that was as it should be. How- 
ever, our operators did their share, many 
weary hours, in the winning of the game 
and in the transmitting of the good tidings. 

While they could not make the “kicks” 
and “passes,” or whatever it takes to win a 
football game, they were “behind the 
line” serving that 30,000-person crowd 
which had been attracted to Lawrence by 
the game, and were ready for any emer- 
gency which might arise. 

And there were emergency calls. Four 
fire reports were handled during the day 
and that in the busy hours, thus adding to 
the work and nerve strain. It is quite pos- 
sible that many other very important calls 
were also taken care of, as would be 
natural in the course of a day in a city of 
several thousand inhabitants and which 
was now increased by many more thou- 
sands. 

The labors of the operators did not cease 
with the winning of the game. All night 
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long K. U. students and their friends made 
merry, and all night Lawrence operators 
stuck to their post, serving the merrymak- 
ers as well as all Lawrence people. 

The evening and Sunday papers were 
full of news concerning the K. U.-M. U. 
game, and Lawrence operators were just 
as eager as anyone else to read of the 
“Jayhawker” victory. We are glad that 
Kansas won this much-coveted victory, and 
we are just as glad that we have a force 
of operators who may be justly proud of 
the part they played in the winning of that 
victory. 





Germany Rail System Inaugurates 
Train Telephone Service. 

On January 5 a train telephone system 
was placed in operation on the German 
railroads, whereby telephone connections 
may be obtained from moving trains with 
the local exchanges. The system combines 
radio and wire telephony. When a train is 
crossing bridges or passing through cov- 
ered sheds and stations, however, the roar 
makes conversation impossible. 

A newspaper man on the way to Ham- 
burg from Berlin was the first to get the 
train Central to connect him with the right 
number in Berlin. For ten minutes he de- 
tailed his experience with a submarine 
broadcaster and described the fauna and 
flora of the deep. 

In many cases it was not the novelty of 
the experience that led to asking for con- 
nection with the city telephones. 

One woman had forgotten to tell her 
husband to close the windows in case of 
rain. Another was separated from hubby 
for the first time and cooed incessantly 
while a fat man waited impatiently to tell 
his wife that he was coming home for din- 
ner and was hungry. 

A bill, presented by the Central, con- 
sists of items totaling $1.30 for three min- 
utes’ conversation from train to either 
Hamburg or Berlin, with additional 
charges for greater distances. 


Reardan, Wash., Exchange Added 
to the Interstate Utilities Co. 
The Reardan Telephone Co., serving the 

town of Reardan, Wash., and the surround- 

ing territory, has been purchased by the 

Interstate Utilities Co., of Spokane, Wash. 
The exchange serves approximately 400 

subscribers and together with its toll lines 

covers an area of about 400 square miles. 

The town is situated on the Sunset high- 

way west of Spokane and is about 12 miles 

east of Davenport, Wash., one of the 

Interstate company’s exchanges. As its toll 

lines from Davenport pass through the 

town of Reardan, that exchange falls natu- 
rally into the territory covered by it. 
The Reardan property has been one of 
the more successful Independent telephone 
companies of its size. It was capitalized 
for $20,000 and most of the capital stock 
was held by Reardan and Spokane people. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Model of Telephone Building in 
Sugar Takes First Prize. 
By James V. Murray. 

With the first prize in sight, a massive 
silver cup, for the best spun sugar model 
displayed at the Food Products Exhibit 
held in San Francisco, Calif., last year, 
Eppler’s master bakers, employes of one of 
the finest establishments in the 
West, casting about for a suitable model to 
reproduce, selected the new 25-story sky- 


baking 
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Reproduction 
cisco Skyscraper of the Pacific Bell, 
Awarded First Prize at Food 
Products Exhibit. 


in Spun Sugar of San Fran- 


scraper of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., as being the best. 

The of this massive 
Gothic structure, as well as the smallest 


clean-cut lines 
details, were carefully reproduced by the 
confectioners, and it was only just that 
they should be awarded the first prize, al- 
though the competition was very keen, 
there being many other beautiful, master- 
vorkmanlike models on exhibition. 

The upper section of the building, of a 
ery white concrete, when highly lighted 
at night by the rays of a large battery of 
earchlight projectors installed to illumin- 
ate the exterior above the 18th floor, gives 
the illusion, when seen from the waters of 
the harbor, of a castle floating in the air, 


and the sight of this upper section at night 











New Home of the Farm & Home 


no doubt gave the inspiration to the bak- 
ery employes to design an exact replica of 
the building in pure white, spun sugar. 

The new monolithic structure, the most 
striking architectural feature on the Pa- 
cific coast, covers 25,450 square feet of 
ground. constructed 
with a hint of ruggedness representative of 
the West, and its weight on the foundations 
is approximately 50,000 tons. 

The building is fireproof throughout, 
and floors above the 18th story have been 


Its classic lines are 


set back in order that a maximum amount 
of daylight may stream down on its lesser- 
sized neighbors near at hand. 

The company is very proud of its new 
home, and it has become “the great sight” 
of the city to tourists from the interior of 
the country and from the eastern states. 
Madison Telephone Men Purchase 

Illinois Properties. 

A controlling interest in the Boone 
County Telephone Co., of Belvidere, IIL, 
has been purchased by S. L. Odegard, J. 
F. O’Connell and C. R. Brown, of Mad- 
ison, Wis., owners of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. of Madison and the Belvi- 
dere Telephone Co. of Belvidere. 

The Boone county 
some 500 stations. 


company operates 
It has recently been 
under the management of Fred Hoge, the 
president of the company being F. A. Reed. 
New Building and Outside Plant in 
South Dakota Town. 

The new office and exchange building of 
the Farm & Home Telephone Co., Wagner, 
S. D., is centrally located being only one- 
half a block from Main street. As shown 
in the photograph reproduced on this page, 
there is plenty of space on all sides of the 
building, and this, with the many windows, 
assures good light and ventilation. 
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and outside underground system are 





Telephone Co., Wagner, S. D. 


It will be noted that no telephone wires 
are to be seen entering the building. In 
addition to installing a _ three-position 
switchboard in the new building the out- 
side plant was changed from open-wire dis- 
tribution to underground, serving some 900 


subscribers. 

The new exchange building, equipment 
said 
none for its size in the 
Dakota. 


to be second to 
entire state of South 








Reproduction of Photograph of New Build- 
ing of the Pacific Telephone & Tele-— 


graph Co. in San Francisco, 
Taken at Night. 























What Is Your Company Doing: 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

Recently we have had newspapet 
clippings that tell of the heroism of tele- 
phone operators when confronted by ban- 
dits who had robbed banks. 

Miss Laverne Wilson, the night operator 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.., 
at Washington, Hempstead county, Ark., 
heard somebody tampering with the wires 
—the switchboard is in her home—but the 
attention she gave to the matter caused 
the man or men engaged in this work to 
leave the scene. 

In the the following 
morning, she and others of her family 
were awakened by an explosion. Her father 
rushed to the switchboard in the front of 
the house, but a robber at the window 
threw the rays of a flashlight on him, and 
with a pistol, motioned him to leave. 


early hours of 


Declaring that it is a telephone operator's 
job to stay at her post in an emergency, 
Miss Wilson walked into the room. While 
the man at the window kept the light on 
her and kept her covered with his pistol, 
she tried all her lines until she found that 
one to Hope and one to the home of the 
bank’s president in Washington, had not 
been cut. She whispered a call for help 
with no interruption from the armed man 
at the window, who evidently thought that 
all lines had been cut. She was about three 
feet from the window. 





The Mrs. Frankie Stark, 
night operator at Fort: Pierre, S. D., frus- 
trated what was believed to have been an 
attempt to deliver Lee Bradley, held in 
connection with a recent bank robbery at 
Fort Pierre, from the Stanley county jail. 

Bound and gagged to her chair in the 
small hours of the 


courage of 


morning by two 
masked men, Mrs. Stark toppled over and 
crawled to the fire-alarm button and roused 
the citizen of Fort Pierre and Pierre. The 
bandits ,escaped. 

The bandits confronted Mrs. 
Stark at 2 o'clock in the morning with a 
demand to put in a call for “Albert Ward” 
of Sioux Falls, ostensibly as a ruse to gain 
time until they could cut the connections. 
Instead, the operator summoned the Pierre 
operator. and whispered a call for help. 

The bandits, however, heard the call for 
assistance, bound and gagged her, cut the 
wires and left. 

Mrs. Stark, sitting on a high stool, de- 
liberately threw 


masked 


herself to the floor, in- 
juring her shoulder, and dragged herself 
into a position where, by raising a foot, she 
was able to touch off the Fort Pierre fire 
alarm. The alarm was taken up by the 
Pierre fire department and soon the quiet 


night was filled 
screeching sirens. 


with the sounds of 
It was but a few mo- 
ments before the volunteer firemen of Fort 
Pierres were in the streets and the bandits, 
fearing capture, fled. 

The police declared the bandits came to 
Fort Pierre to deliver Bradley from the 


jail, intimations to that effect having 








THEN LAUGH! 


Build for yourself a strong box, 
Fashion each part with care; 

When it’s as strong as your hands can 

make it, 

Put all your troubles there. 

Hide there all thought of your failures, 
And each bitter cup that you quaff; 

Lock all your heartaches within it, 
Then sit on the lid and laugh. 


Tell no one else its contents, 
Never its secrets share; 
When you've dropped in your care and 
worry, 
Keep them forever there. 
Hide them from sight so completely, 
That the world will never dream half; 
Fasten the strong-box securely— 
Then sit on the lid and laugh. 


Christmas greetings, together with 
wishes for a Happy and Prosperous 


New Year, of The Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association. 








reached them. They believed the plan was 
to cut all connections into the city, then 
overpower two guards at the jail and re- 
lease Bradley. 

this 
Argus-Leader of Sioux 
rially : 


Commenting on case the Daily 


Falls said edito- 


“Time and again, when some community 
is the victim of a flood, a fire or a devas- 
tating storm, news reports will tell how 
some brave telephone operator remained 
at her post, risking or losing her life, to 
put in calls for help. 

The most recent example is the incident 
at Fort Pierre, when Mrs. Hugo Stark 
underwent abuse at the hands of two 
ruffans and took a chance with death, in 
order that she might prevent the bandits 
from freeing Lee Bradley, whom officials 
suspect of having helped rob the Fort 
Pierre bank. 

The world owes an everlasting debt of 
gratitude to these heroines of the switch- 
board, and that man is of a singularly 
gross nature who speaks of the ‘hello girl’ 
with any words but those of respect.” 


Along this line the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press last month made some editorial com- 
ments saying : 

“We don't like to be cruel to our good 
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friends, the professional humorists, but 
we feel that we just must tell the other 
side of a story that has remained pretty 
generally untold. It 
girls. 

Clever paragraph writers would lead us 
to believe that Hello Central gets no kick 
out of life except when she is engaged in 
the cunning practice of giving us the wrong 
number, or is deluding us in the belief 
that ‘the line is busy’ or that ‘they don’t 
answer. But it seems that Central does 
not devote all of her waking hours to that 
pepful pastime, as you will learn if you 
will read on.” 

The Press then recites the story of how 
Mrs. Aileen C. Smith, manager of a branch 
exchange of the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co., awakened in the 
middle of the night, used her head, hands 
and her telephone switchboard in summon- 
ing help with such good results that 
robbers who were attempting to blow the 
post office safe were captured. 

Going on the Press declares: 

“The telephone operator’s service to the 
public is a thing that has remained too 
long unrecognized. 
mendous 


concerns telephone 


Working under tre- 
pressure, dealing with 
a public that always is impatient and is not 
always kind, she keeps her head better 
than most of us would do under like con- 
ditions. 


nervous 


She is the heroine of many a fire, or 
many a storm. When others become panic- 
stricken, she stands by to serve. The very 
nature of her work teaches her self-con- 
trol, a thing that many of us lack. 

Just how they manage to keep up that 
rising inflection of voice while we bark 
at them day after day, we do not know. 
That they do is a tribute to their even 
tempers that we often try unnecessarily. 
They represent a high type of young wom- 
anhood. They are quick-4thinking and 
courageous. But most of all they are de- 
voted to the cause of service. 

Perhaps you have something against the 
telephone company—but don’t take your 
spite out on the girl who answers your 
call. That would not be fair. Remember 
that in the city of Cleveland there are 
scores of Aileen Smiths who conceive it to 
be their duty to save your life, or to save 
your property, should the emergency arise.” 





It’s the record a man makes that he is 
known by and respected accordingly—and 
the telephone operator is making a record 
that is establishing herself in a high place 





Operators of the Urbana Independent 
Telephone Co., Urbana, Ind., entertained 


operators from neighboring towns on 
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“Weak At The Ground Line” 


The explanation of the cause of the pole failure pictured above, is the usual one. Every 
winter, snow and sleet storms take a tremendous toll from untreated pole leads that have 
become “weak at the ground line” from the attack of decay. 


Wooil rot and the resulting loss of bearing strength in poles is caused by the action 
of fungus growths—which attack most severely at, or near, the ground line. 


The way to prevent the ravages of decay and unnecessary and costly service inter- 
ruptions and material replacements is to use Texas “Black Beauty” Creosoted Southern 
Yellow Pine Poles. 


Out in the forest, Southern Yellow Pine Poles are endowed by Nature with great 
strength, and with the ability to withstand the bending stresses of severe wind storms 
and sleet storms. Scientific creosoting, under heavy pressure, in our modern and efficient 
plant secures deep and uniform penetration of the preservative oil, and makes Texas 
“Black Beauty” Poles immune to the attack of decay-producing fungi. They do not 
weaken at the ground line and carry their load faithfully for generations without need for 
attention or replacement. 


Texas “Black Beauty” Poles are your cheapest and best insurance against costly serv- 
ice interruptions and replacements. Put them in your line! On our sand-filled yards, at 
Orange, Texas, we have a stock of very fine poles—ready to treat to your specifications. 
Let us quote on your requirements. 


TEXAS CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: Orange, Tex., U.S. A. 
MONARCH TELEPHONE MFG. CO., Agents 


Chicago, Illinois 


Texas “Black Beauty” Poles 





When writing to Texas Creosoting Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Wednesday evening, December 16, at the 
home of Miss Hazel Yentis. Of course, 
Christmas decorations and games were 
featured. 

Those present included Alta Michaels, 
Hazel Winebrenner and Mary Kemp of 
North Manchester; Nellie Speicher and 
Verna Ulsh from Laketon; Mrs. Jesse 
Whitmyre, Beatrice Futral and Mildred 
Schillinger of Roann; Gladys Kelsey, 
Opal Knapp and Lena Williams, Wabash; 
Nannie Bishop, Mrs. Boynton Baker, Mir- 





iam Keaffaber, Mrs. Howard Grimm, 
Gehevee Oliver, and Hazel Yentis of 
Urbana. 

A recent issue of the Mountain States 


Monitor, the monthly magazine of the em- 
ployes of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., reproduced a newspaper 





OUR PHONES 
NEVER RING TWICE—WE ANSWER 
THEM THE FIRST TIME 
CALL 206 
For Prompt Service in 
GROCERIES 
Unloading a car honey pails today 
ROSWELL SEED CO. 
115-117 South Main 
Apple Boxes Picking Bags 











Reproduction of Advertisement Which 
Appeared in a Recent Issue of the 
Mountain States Monitor. 


advertisement which telephone managers 
may wish to show to business men in their 
communities. 

If several business places in every town 

used a line in their advertisements like 
“Our telephones never ring twice—we an- 
swer them the first time,” what an im- 
provement would be effected in the effi- 
ciency of telephone service. 
_ In the advertisement reproduced on this 
page, note how “prompt service” is fea- 
tured. There’s a good thought in this ad- 
vertisement for telephone men to pass on 
to their business subscribers. 





“No need of going down stairs!” That 
is the lettering placed over a flight of stairs 
pictured on the outside of a folder issued 
by the United Telephone Co. to boost the 
sale of extension telephone service. 

“You can save—countless steps, energy, 
temper and time, if you have an extension 
telephone in your home; and it’s so inex- 
pensive—only a penny or two a day (rates 
vary slightly in the different exchanges) 
for a wall extension or a desk extension. 
Use one for a month and you will never 
again want to be without it.” Thus reads 
a paragraph on the inside of a_ folder, 
placed at the bottom of a long, steep 
stairs, near which a telephone is pictured 
as furiously ringing. 

In urging persons to “Ask the Manager,” 


TELEPHONY 


“Ask any employe,” the following appears 
on the back of the folder: , 

“An Extension Telephone— 

Saves steps and saves time; 

Is a night-time protection against burg- 
lars; 

Is a protection against fire; 

Relieves women and children, left alone 
at night, of the terrors of fear ; 

Provides privacy for telephone calls. 

Extension telephones are used in bed- 
rooms, sleeping porches, kitchens, base- 
ments, upstairs—wherever they may be 
conveniently piaced to save surplus steps.” 





The Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States is pre- 
paring to publish in the next issue of its 
roster photographs of all Independent 
pioneers who have been in the business 30 
years or more as well as photographs of 
all past presidents. 

Letters have been sent out by Secretary 
J. K. Johnston, of the pioneer association, 
to some 150 telephone men who are eligible 
for this honor with the request that they 
send in their photographs. 


DECISION IN MICHIGAN 
BELL CASE. 


(Concluded from page 21.) 


rates were confiscatory. The commission, 
on the hand, contended that the 
company was making an excessive profit, 
that the subscribers were forced to pay a 
handsome sum éach year in tribute to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
which the telephone company is a subsi- 
diary, and that the company’s only interest 
had been to pile up excessive operating 
costs and needless surplus funds. 

The state supreme court on October 30, 
1924, declared invalid the 12 per cent re- 
duction order which the utilities commis- 
sion had issued in July, 1922. This meant 
a loss to the Bell company’s subscribers 
of approximately $2,000,000, which had 
been accruing as a potential overcharge 
during the time the company charged its 
old rates by virtue of the injunction re- 
straining the enforcement of the 12 per 
cent cut. 

The 12 per cent reduction order would 
have allowed the company to earn 7 per 


other 


cent on an estimated physical property 


valuation of $47,500,000, less the $9,500.000 
which the company had charged off in de- 
preciation reserve. The company, on the 
other hand, claimed that its property was 
worth $60,000,000, and also defended its 
4% per cent contract with the A. T. & 
T. Co. 

The supreme court decision did not agree 
fully with either the company’s position or 
the commission’s. In it the majority of 


the judges ruled that $47,500,000 was a 
fair valuation amount, but said the com- 
mission was in error when it subtracted 
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the $9,500,000 which the company had set 
aside for depreciation, and again at fault 
when it did not accept the A. T. & T. Co. 
contract as a proper source of expense. 
The court also ruled that the commission 
should have added some amount represent- 
ing the going value of the property to its 
estimate of physical value. 

Previous to the supreme court’s devision, 
Judge Guy M. Chester, sitting as special 
master of the court, submitted an opinion 
to the court, May 29, 1924, upholding the 
commission’s rate reduction order of 1922, 
and recommended that it be declared valid 
and the reduced rates put into effect. It 
was esimated that the order would mean 
a reduction of about $1,450,000 a year in 
the annual revenues from Detroit. 

January 26, 1925, the utilities commission, 
seeking to guide itself by the supreme 
court’s ruling, issued an order granting a 
reduction to home telephone in Detroit 
only, a cut which it was estimated would 
save the Detroit subscribers about $400,- 
000 a year. 

In August, 1925, the company filed an 
application with the asking 
that the Detroit rates be increased, restor- 
ing them to the schedule in effect last Jan- 
uary before the _ utilities commission 
granted the temporary decrease of about 
$400,000 annually. 

This move combat the 
city’s application for a permanent reduc- 


commission 


was taken to 
tion in telephone rates which would de- 
crease rates paid by Detroiters by $1,- 
400,000 annually, including the temporary 
January reduction. This extra $1,000,000 
cut would mean restoring the rates to those 
in the unenforced 1922 order of a 12 per 
cent decrease, which Judge Chester had 
recommended to the supreme court in May, 
1924. 

Hearing on the city’s application was 
set for September 8, 1925. The hearing 
was resumed in November. Sixteen cities, 
other than Detroit, appeared before the 
commission to fight ‘an increase in their 
rates. They abandoned a previous plan to 
fight reductions in Detroit. 

The commission’s engineer, Manfred K. 
Toeppen, in his report on the appraisal of 
the telephone company, recommended a 5.2 
per cent decrease in Detroit rates and an 
increase of appreximately 17 per cent for 
the rest of the state. 

December 7, 1925, Long, 
counsel for the telephone company, in- 
formed the commission that if a rate order 
were issued decreasing telephone rates in 
Detroit without increasing rates out-state, 
the company would enter a protest in the 
courts. 

With this stand taken by the telephone 
company, and the recommendations of its 
own engineer, 


Thomas G. 


the commission was ex- 
pected to issue an order cutting rates in 
Detroit and sending them up in other cities 
of the state. 
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The Future of the Telephone 





Ir was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows 
from the acorn, so a nation-wide 
system has grown out of Bell’s 
single telephone instrument. 
The interconnection of mil- 
lions of telephones throughout 
the land, regardless of distance, 
has not come about easily. It has 
resulted from a series of scientific 
discoveries and technical achieve- 
ments embodied in a telephone 


plant of vast extent and intricacy. 
Great economies have already 
been gained by such technical 
improvements and more are sure 
to follow for the benefit of tele- 
phone users everywhere. 

There are still to come many 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

-'The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a ser- 
vice growing always greater and 
better, and of a progress—the 
end of which no one can foresee. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





} SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 











, When writing to American Telephone and Telegraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY, 














What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearing Begun in Ohio State-Wide 
Rate Investigation. 

State-wide hearing of Ohio telephone 
rate cases was begun before the Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission late in December 
with W. S. McConnaughey as _ special 
counsel and William J. Hagenah, of Chi- 
cago, as utility expert for the state. The 
hearing, ordered by the Ohio general as- 
sembly by joint resolution, calls for the 
consolidation of all the rate cases now 
pending into one joint investigation. 

Early days of the hearing were taken up 
by arrangement of procedure in the manner 
of classifying cases according to the in- 
dividual issues raised by the various cities. 
The entire investigation will cover more 
than 40 rate cases which have been pending 
three or four years, and which have never 
been settled because of the state public util- 
ities commission being so crowded with 
work that it has been unable to secure 
the necessary information upon which to 
base a decision. 

Various cities and communities affected 
have joined with the state in the investi- 
gation and engaged experts to assist in 
prosecuting their claims. 

William J. Hagenah, the state’s engineer, 
is to make a complete inventory of Bell 
property to if the 
fixed by the company as a basis for its 
correct. Mr. Hagenah has 
brought a large staff of engineers and 
accountants to Columbus for this work. 

The sum of $100,000 has been appropri- 
ated by the Ohio general assembly for the 


determine valuations 


rates are 


investigation. 
Rate Increase Necessary Due to 
Higher Operating Expenses. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has given the Curtis Telephone Co. 
permission to publish and collect an  in- 
creased schedule of rates that will add $40 
a month to its revenues. The new net rates 
authorized are as follows: 
Residence telephone, $1.25; 
dence desk telephone, $1.50; business wall 
$2 25 - 


Deemed , 


wall resi- 


telephone, business desk telephone, 
$2.50. 

The increases are 25 cents on residence 
desk telephones, 50 cents on business wall 
instruments and 75 cents on business desk 
telephones. This will give the company a 
total revenue of $313 a month. 

A curious fact connected with the case 
is that the increased revenue was necessary 
by reason of the death of its former man- 
ager, who ran the company, together with 
rooms, heat and light for $75 a month, 
while his wife worked as part time opera- 


tor at 25 cents an hour. It is now neces- 
sary to spend $55 more a month for the 
same services. 

The company’s reports show that it has 
been running at a deficit for the year, 
which will total over $364. Affected sub- 
scribers were advised of the application, 
with the request that the commission be 
notified if they desired to offer protest or 
be heard. Nobody responded to the invi- 
tation. Accordingly the application was 
decided on its merits, without a formal 
hearing. 

The commission finds that the company 
has been operated under a very reasonable 
schedule of rates in the past with no com- 
plaints as to service. The proposed rates 
being in their proper relationship to one 
another and adding 
than is needed, the order was issued, with 
the proviso that if any now getting desk 
set service wish to change to wall service 
no service connection charge shall be made. 


Want Name in Directory Although 
Paying No Switching Charge. 
A spirited debate, in letter form, is being 

conducted before the Nebraska State Rail- 

way Commission between the Eustis and 
the Eustic & Orafino telephone companies. 

Four farm lines, including the direct line 
with Orafino, enter the Eustis exchange. 
Ten of these subscribers said that they 
were entitled to have their names in the 
Eustis Telephone Co. directory, and Man- 
ager Swink replied that he did not include 
them because, while they were switched on 
his exchange, they paid him nothing for 
that service. 

This brought an indignant reply ‘from 
the ten, who quoted the payment of several 
hundred dollars a year to the Eustis com- 
pany, and wanted to know if the commis- 
sion were going to deny them a place in 
the directory under such circumstances. 
Now comes Mr. Swink and shows that the 
money paid lacks just the sum necessary 
to cover the payment of ten subscribers. 
Asks to Abandon Exchange and 

Serve from Nearby Town. 

The Beaver Valley Telephone Co. of 
Danbury has filed application with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission. to 
abandon its exchange at Marion and to 
combine the service with that of the Dan- 
bury exchange. 

It says that Marion, which is five miles 


distant, presents no prospects of future 


growth that will justify the continuation 
of the loss now experienced in operating 
the e: change there. 
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It has but 46 sub- 


no greater revenue, 


scribers, eight business at $2 a month, 12 
residence at $1.25 and 26 farm services at 
$1.50. The gross revenues last year were 
but $1,024.15, of which 789 was for rentals 
and $235.15 tolls. The cost of the operator 
is $720, which leaves a net too small to 
take care of maintenance and depreciation, 
not to mention return. 

The company says that it can give better 
and more economical service from Dan- 
bury. The Nebraska law requiring the 
consent of 60 per cent of the subscribers 
served does not apply in this case, as the © 
law covers only companies operating ten or 
more exchanges. 


Virginia Company Allowed In- 
creases on Local Rates. 

The Bluefield Telephone Co., Bluefield, 
Va., on December 30, was granted all in- 
creases in rates asked in its recent petition 
to the state corporation commission with 
the exception of those relating to mileage 
charges and those relating to toll charges 
between Bluefield, Va., and Bluefield, W. 
Va., effective as of January 1. 

The new mileage ‘rates asked were sus- 
pended until May 1, pending further in- 
vestigation by the commission and a hear- 
ing on April 15. The commission held 
that it has no jurisdiction over toll charges 
between the two Bluefields, since they are 
interstate business. 


Commission Approves New Eng- 
land Bell’s Rhode Island Rates. 
An 18,000-word decision handed down 

by the Rhode Island Public Utilities Com- 

mission, on January 2, as noted in last 
week’s issue of TELEPHONY, sustained the 
schedule increasing the Rhode Island tele- 
phone rates of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 22 per cent, which 

became effective August 1. 

The commission made no alterations in 

The bulk of the de- 


cision is devoted to sustaining the com- 


the schedule as filed. 


pany’s claims, as against the claims of 
telephone experts employed by the city of 
Providence to fight the increase. After 
investigations of several months, the city’: 
that the company’s 
revenue requirements could be met by an 
increase in rates of about half the increase 
granted. 

The Rhode Island rate hearing began 4 
few months after the New England Tel 
& Telegraph Co. instituted 11 
Massachusetts its rate in- 
creases throughout the five states in whic! 
it operates. The increased rates in Rhod 

(Please turn to page 40.) 


experts announced 


phone 
program of 
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The Counter, too, is Lyon Shelving 


This view of the stock room of a New York tele- 
phone company shows an interesting adaptation 
of Lyon Steel Shelving into an unusually service- 
able counter. 


This long service counter is made of shelving of 
the same construction as the steel shelving in the 
background. 


The result is a counter of great strength with maxi- 
mum storage space beneath it and ready adaptabili- 
ty because the shelves and dividers are adjustable. 


This is but another illustration of what is accom- 


plished through the co-operation of Telephone 
Companies and Lyon Engineers. 


Years have been given by our engineers to the study 
of the telephone industry’s needs and the result of 
this study and co-operation has been the develop- 
ment of special Lyon Steel Products for the indus- 
try and the intelligent adaptation of standard items 
to the industry’s special needs. 


To see how completely Lyon Steel Equipment 
has been developed to fit your needs, write for 
Lyon Bulletin 314. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 
CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., East 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. 


Illinois 


LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 

NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO 


337 S. Anderson St. 
230 E. Ohio St. 
149-159 W. Fort St. 
342 Madison Avenue 
906 Hobart Bidg. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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for Every Storage “Need 





When writing to Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 











With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 








Real Device for Getting Good Will 
and Increasing Revenue. 

The good will and the cooperation of the 
subscriber is essential to furnishing of 
first-class telephone service. Realizing this 
important fact, live and wide-awake tele- 
phone executives are constantly on the 
lookout for every possible means of 
getting and strengthening the good will of 
their patrons. 

Among the mediums already employed, 
and of common knowledge to all telephone 
managers, are the local press, addresses 
before civic organizations, women’s clubs 
and schools, salutations publicly-issued on 


special occasions, notices included in 


“An extension telephone would save you 
many steps you now take to this telephone 
instrument.” 

“Home Telephone Company 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock makes a sound in- 
vestment.” 

“Our chief purpose is to supply good 
telephone service; any suggestions to that 
end will be appreciated.” 

“For best results in telephoning, keep 
lips close to mouthpiece; one-half inch 
from it is about the right distance.” 

“By paying your telephone bill promptly 
when due, dollar restoration charge is 
avoided.” 

These and other good-will building and 


company’s equipment now,” is sufficient to 
conciliate him. 

No better recommendation can be made 
for this medium than the judgment of its 
board of directors, for it will be observed 
that the majority of the board members 
are experienced in the telephone industry, 
having been engaged in it for more than a 
score of years. A. J. Mackey is district 
manager of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Topeka, Kans.; H. W. Sex- 
ton, the district manager of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; W. M. Thistle, the district 
manager of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Atchison, Kans.; P. E. 























Members of Board of Directors of the American Telephone Advertising Co.—From Left to Right: A. J. Mackey, H. W. Sexton, W. M. 
Thistle, P. E. Laughlin and J. J. Banks, General Manager of the Company. 


monthly bills and, most important of all, 
voice-to-voice contacts of the operator and 
the personal contact of the commercial em- 
ployes in the telephone office with the sub- 
scriber. 

Despite the many mediums for building 
good will, the problem of public relations 
is one that requires constant attention and 
the live telephone executive is always look- 
ing for effective ways of improving and 
promoting friendly and harmonious rela- 
tions between the subscriber and the com- 
pany. 

A device which should prove of invalu- 
able aid in bringing about a better under- 
standing between the public and the com- 
pany has recently been offered to the tele- 
phone field by the American Telephone 
Advertising Co. It consists of an attractive 
disk, four inches in diameter, to be fas- 
tened over the transmitter face, with perti- 
nent messages to the telephone company’s 
patrons printed thereon. 

Such messages as the following may be 
brought to the subscriber’s attention every 
time he uses the telephone: 

“Many times a long distance call will 
accomplish purpose promptly and 
effectively.” 


your 


“Toll rates are reasonable.” 


subscribers’ educational messages assist in 
promoting a better understanding between 
the company and the subscribers, and make 
for more efficient use of the service. Being 
in front of him every time the telephone is 
used, the subscriber cannot help reading 
these messages. 

Most companies, it is believed, will want 
to sell a part of the disk space to local 
advertisers, for not all of the space would 
be required for good-will building 
messages. Utilization . as: a_ publicity 
medium, it is esimated, increase a 
company’s revenue $1.20 per telephone per 
year, which is equal to a 10-per cent per 
month rate increase. 

The device is easily installed, requiring 
but a moment to adjust and in a way that 
makes it difficult for the subscriber to re- 
move it. It is an ornament to the instru- 
ment and is easily kept clean, having an 
ornamental surface which may readily be 
washed if desired and wiped off with a 
dry cloth. Installation of the disk is not at 
all expensive, the manufacturers state. 

The telephone companies now using this 
device report that in the few cases where 
the patron has protested against the in- 
stallation, the assertion by the installer 
that “It is a standard equipment on all the 


will 
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Laughlin is president of the Federal Trust 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and J. J. Banks is 
the general manager of the company. 

Additional information relative to this 
device, and the purposes for which it is 
designed and is being used by telephone 
companies, may be obtained from The 
American Telephone Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Death of Harmon A. Harris, Long 
With Automatic Electric, Inc. 
Harmon. A. Harris, for more than 27 

years associated with the Automatic Elec- 

tric Co., whose business was recently pur- 
chased by the Automatic Electric, Inc., 
died in Chicago on January 6, from heart 
trouble after an illness of several months. 

He was about 48 years old. 

Mr. Harris became actively associated 
with the Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, 
in August, 1898, right after his graduation 
from the University of Michigan. His 
first appointment with the Automatic Ele 
tric Co. was as purchasing agent. 

In 1905 he was elected vice-president 
and a director of the company and for 
number of years following gave close at 
tention to the various manufacturing d: 


partments, retaining general supervisi 













































Instead of ‘‘as 
like as two peas,” 
why not say ‘‘as 
like as two tele- 
phones?” To the 
smallest detail one 
telephone isa 
“*speaking like- 
ness’” of another. 





Here is a powerful press 
punching one of these tele- 
phone parts out of sheets of 
brass — just as cookies are 
cut out of strips of dough. 










TINCE 1869 MAKERS 
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CAs like as two peas 


W HEN Nature developsa good pattern, 
she doesn’t throw it away every year. 
Neither does Western Electric. Long 
ago we learned the economy of simpli- 
fication in manufacture—making mil- 
lions of telephones exactly alike. 


And that means exactly alike not only 
in outward appearance, but also Gcown 
to the little screws and mica washers 
and magnet coils inside. Each of the 
201 parts in your telephone is inter- 
changeable with the corresponding part 
in your neighbor’s telephone. 


Making many parts to one pattern 
instead of to many patterns simplifies 
the whole manufacturing process. The 
thorough application of this principle is 
one of the fruits of the long experience 
of Western Electric—since 1877 makers 
of the nation’s telephones. 


estern Electric 


ELECTRICAL 


please mention TELEPHONY 


EQUIPMENT 
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over the conduct of the purchasing depart- 
ment as well. 

With this experience as a background, 
Mr. Harris began to concern himself with 
the various promotional activities of the 
company, and in 1915 assumed personal di- 

















The Late Harmon A. Harris, for More 
Than 27 Years Associated with the 
Automatic Electric Co. 


rection of the entire sales department. 
Under his direction the use of Strowger 
automatic equipment grew and multiplied, 
when war-time conditions operated to 
development of many 


other lines of business. 


hamper the free 


In July, 1919, when the rapidly-increas- 
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Exhibit of Amaral Cesar Co. at Sao Paulo Radio Exposition, Brazil, S. A. 


ing business of the company necessitated 
the enlargement of its facilities, Mr. 
Harris was elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and devoted his entire atten- 
tion to the larger problems of supervision 
and coordination of all the departments of 
the business. 

Reared in an atmosphere of automatic 
telephony, Mr. Harris thus played an im- 
portant part in promoting the growth of 
the automatic idea from an uncertain ven- 
ture to a business of world-wide propor- 
tions. He retired as an active officer of 
the Automatic Electric Co. in the latter 
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P. D. Meyers, Illinois Representative of the Stromberg-—Carlson Company, Examining with 
Interest One of His Company’s Radio Receivers on Display in the Exhibit Booth of the 


Haenig Electric Co. of Springfield at the Springfield Radio Show, December 10 to 13. 


part of 1924, and resigned his inactive 


connection on October 10, 1925. 


View of Radio Exhibit at the Sao 
Paulo Radio Exposition. 

On this page is reproduced a view of the 
radio exhibit put on by the Amaral Cesar 
Co. at the recent Sao Paulo Radio Exposi- 
tion, Brazil, South America. This interest- 
ing photograph, furnished TELEPHONY by 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. gives a splendid idea of an up-to-the- 
minute radio show. Apparently exhibitors 
in South America use very much the same 
methods as those employed in this country. 
Radio Audience Totals 20,000,000 

with 5,000,000 Receiving Sets. 

The radio audience at the opening of 
1926 totals 20,000,000, according to an es- 
timate compiled by Radio Retailing in an 
inventory of the radio industry. The num- 
ber of receivers in use is calculated at 
5,000,000. 

The total retail value of radio equipment 
sold during 1925 is placed at $450,000,000. 
Sales were divided as follows: Complete 
sets, $180,000,000 ; parts, $70,000,000 ; acces- 
sories and replacements, $200,000,000. Dry 
batteries “A,” “B,” and “C” are figured as 
accessories and their sales were $75,000,- 
000; storage batteries, $18,000,000. 

There are approximately 2,000 
manufacturers, 1,000 radio jobbers, 31,000 
radio retailers. 


radio 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, January 11.—Copper—Dul!: 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 14%c. Tin-—- 
Easy; spot and nearby, $62.25; futures, 
$61.75. Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern, $23 
(24; No. 2 northern, $22; No. 2 south: 
$2214 23. Lead—Steady; spot, 9.25c. 
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2 Prompt 
as i) *Shipments: - 


HEN Long- Bell promises 

shipment of Long- Bell Creo- 
soted Yellow Pine Poles on a 
certain date, you can depend on 
the promise being fulfilled. Large 
stocks of poles, plus modern fa- 
cilities, enable us to give prompt 
and efficient service. 


Write for “Sentinels of Service”’, 
our Booklet which tells the com- 
plete story of Long-Bell Poles and 
the service they are giving. 


The Ionc-Rert, [umber Company 


1130 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 




















“INSULATE” 


Molded Composition 
(Registered Trademark) 


Special Articles 
of all shapes 
molded to order. 


Receiver Cases 
Mouthpieces 
Handles, Etc. 


100 





Knobs, Binding 


Posts, Caps, 
° Mouthpieces, 
Sizes 
Insulators, etc. 
for prompt shipment 





GENERAL 
INSULATE CO. 


1007-15 Atlantic Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Established 1904 
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ANACONDA — 


Copper Telephone 


\\ and 
\\ Telegraph Wire 


my \ Hard Drawn Line Wire 
\ oft Drawn Tie Wire 


Anaconda renders a 
complete and coordi- 
nated manufacturing 
and distributing serv- 
ice to the Telephone 
and Telegraph indus- 
tries. 






Photo Courtesy 
American Te ane 
and Telegra Ca. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING Co. 
THE AMERICAN BRASS Co. 
Rod, Wire and-Cable Products 


General Sales Offices \NACON Western Sales Offices 

25 Broadway AN o DA 111W. Washington St. 
New York = =p Chicago 

Mills: 

- Waterbury, Conn. 


Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 
Great Falis, Mont. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Kenosha, Wis. 





Jonna slit 





RUNZEL-LENZ ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


CORDS 


TELEPHONES 


and 


SWITCHBOARDS 


A R-L cord to fit any make of 
telephone or switchboard 


RUNZEL-LENZ 


ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
1751-57 North Western Ave. CHICAGO 





DEPENDABLE SINCE 1904 


Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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WHAT THE COMMISSIONS 
ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
Island went into effect simultaneously with 

increased rates in Massachusetts. 

The only change in the methods of the 
company suggested by the commission is 
in its dealings with complaints and re- 
quests for service in the Providence ex- 
change area. In its opinion the commis- 
sion states that the company “should pro- 
vide some responsible centralized agency 
with complete authority to deal with such 
matters and to secure authoritative infor- 
mation and supply the same to the cus- 
tomer, instead of forcing upon him the 
sometimes futile search for the proper offi- 
cial or department from whom or whence 
he may secure the desired information.” 
The commission states that in exchanges 
outside of the Providence area this func- 
tion is performed “in an eminently satis- 
factory manner.” 

It was admitted by both sides that the 
company was in need of a substantial in- 

revenues. The 
contended that an increase of 
$500,000 in the annual revenues would be 
sufficient. The company estimated that an 
increase of $1,060,000 was necessary. 

The commission reduced the company’s 
estimate of the reproduction cost of its 
Rhode Island plant, $22,400,000, by ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. The Wray engi- 
neers estimated the cost at approximately 
$19,500,000, nearly $2,000,000 below the 
commission's estimate. The commission cut 
-about $500,000 from the company’s $2,- 
200,000 esimate of “the cost of establishing 
the business.” 


crease in remonstrants, 


however, 


In its decision the commission supported 
the company’s contractual relations with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the Western Electric Co. 

After quoting court decisions approving 
of 8 per cent as a proper return on in- 
vestment, the commission states: “Upon 
a consideration of all the evidence sub- 
mitted bearing upon a proper rate of re- 
turn for this company, we are of the opin- 
ion that, under the conditions now obtain- 
ing in the investment market, 8 per cent 


TELEPHONY 


is a rate customarily required in this lo- 
cality to be earned on the fair present value 
of a regulated public utility, and that the 
company should be permitted to earn this 
amount. ... 

“We have estimated that the new rates, 
if effective for the full year of 1926, will 
produce a return of 6.414 per cent upon 
the book value plus working capital of 
the total plant in this state, and a return 
of 6.835 per cent upon the book value plus 
working capital of the intrastate plant. 

And should we assume that fair value 
was represented by the reproduction cost 
less depreciation plus working capital and 
cost of establishing the business, as de- 
termined by the return 
under the new rates would be 5.495 per 
cent upon such value of the total plant, 
and 6.089 per upon the intrastate 
plant of the company.” 


the commission, 


cent 


The commission states, further : 

“Upon consideration of all of the evi- 
dence we are of the opinion and find that 
the new rate schedule justly distributes the 
burden of providing the necessary revenue 
for the company among the various tele- 
phone users according to the value of the 
services rendered; and that the rates and 
charges provided for under the new sched- 
ule are and will produce no 
more gross revenue than will be required 
in order to enable the company to render 
service within this 


necessary 


a proper telephone 
state.” 

In closing, the decision states: “It has 
been the practice of the commission to 
keep in close touch with the officers and 
heads of the departments of the company 
charged with the responsibility for tele- 
phone operation within the state. In the 
course of this investigation the general 
officers of the company have appeared as 
witnesses, and we have been afforded the 
opportunity of making a careful study of 
their ability and efficiency, as evidenced by 
their appearance, and by the nature of their 
testimony. 

We are satisfied that the work of the 
company is being carried on by a thor- 
oughly trained and able set of executive 
well-trained and efficient 


officers and a 
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force of subordinate employes is working 
with’ an excellent spirit of cooperation to 
the end of furnishing the telephone-using 
public of this state as good telephone serv- 
ice as is reasonably possible.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 

January 22: Hearing in re application 
of the Ozaukee-Washington Telephone 
Co. and the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
a certificate that the acquisition by the 
later company ‘of the properties of the 
former company will be of advantage to 
the persons to whom service is to be ren- 

dered and in the public interest. 

January 22: Hearing in re application of 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegranh 
Co., Inc., and the Rogersville Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the former company of cer- 
tain properties of. the latter company will 
be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 

CALIFORNIA. 

January 4: The Morgan Hill Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to furnish telephone 
exchange service in the combined Morgan 
Hill and Madrone exchange area, and 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
sell its Madrone telephone exchange and 
equipment and to retire from public utility 
telephone service in that area. 

January 5: The Fall River Valley 
Telephone Co. given extension of time un- 
til February 1, to complete installations, 
construction and rearrangements neces- 
sary for furnishing telephone service in 
certain portions of Shasta and Lassen 
counties. 

January 5: Laguna Beach Telephone 
Co. given extension of time until June 30, 
in which to issue and deliver notes here- 
tofore authorized by commission. 

FLoripDA. 

December 31: Permission given for 
purchase by the Florida Telephone Corp., 
of the property and assets of the Hast- 
ings Telephone Corp. The same sched- 
ule of rates charged by the Hastings com 
pany will remain in effect. 

ILLINOIs. 

December 22: Order approving sup- 
plemental agreement, effective September 
1, 1925, between the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Schuyler Telephone 
Co., providing for the cancellation of the 
toll line supplemental traffic agreement 
which provided for the handling of 
Brooklyn, Littleton and Ray toll business. 

December 22: Order approving sup- 








house Service. 


Use Federal 


maintenance cost. 


Federal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Telephones 
or replacing old equipment and enjoy 


Hederal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 


Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


when making new installations 
this freedom from 
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AND NOW COMES LIQUID |} San 
EVER-PROTECT | Reliabili 

Cable Compound eltabulity 

A perfected preparation for coating aerial cable—pre- WES TO N 


vents moisture and dampness from seeping into checked 
and crystallized cable. For painting the roofs and gaines 


of your poles. d 

Also ideally adapted for pgotection of messengers aevens Mo el 30 
railroad crossings and in factory stricts ong lake 
fronts it stops rust. In a word, liquid EVER-PROTECT RELAY 
is your best assurance of uninterrupted service. } 


National Cable 











Incorporated 


MITCHELL, - - IND 
































Note Protection at Corners 


a 
Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





‘TELEPHONE service today re- 
quires the best equipment 
obtainable— and Weston sup- 





e . . . . 

Creosoted Wood Conduit plies it, as it does in every field 
Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Blocks where electrical maintenance is 

and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal Trunking a factor. 

and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 

The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company For the automatic opening and 
Established 1881 closing of a circuit—where abso- 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. ¥. WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. lute dependability upon a relay 





is required — Weston Model 30 
Relay is universally used. 





° * This important device is made 
Radio P atents Corporation to those high standards of preci- 
Incorporated 1917 sion, durability, assembly and 

Patents Purchased ruggedness that have kept 

Consulting Services on your patent situation Weston a famous name to all 

247 Park Avenue New York City ee. and Maintenance 





Other Weston instruments used 
in thetelephone field are de- 





Worthy of One’s Hire— 


ended upon just as wholly as 
If is t din th p ° 

> pusiness worta today be must be 1S this Model 30 Relay. 

l “worthy of his hire.” 


a 
[TELEPHONY | | auuk abso Gee out wis ee Our Engineers are interested in the 


INCLUDING . |. | h. 1 of yo bl Let th 
| AUTOMATIC I} “i offering ‘Telephony, Includ- solution re ’ — 


help you, by addressing a specific re- 
i 
SWITCHING its pater om ny 8 quest for technical information to us. 
RE formation and gate, fully tiles. 
pot ee My J up-to-date for the WE STON ELE CTRI CAs. 
elep e an. 
MATIC. SWITCHING, ie. written INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


gt 
utomatic switching is certain 
being rapidly adopted, and the 5 Weston Avenue, Newark, N. De 


construction of every switch, re- 
STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


lay and contractor in the whole 


range of automatic devices is 
Pioneers since 1888 





clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leather- 
ette, Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 
263 illustrations and Wiring Dia- 
grams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP., 608 So. Dearborn St ., Chicago 
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plemental agreement, dated. August 14, 
1925, between the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Illinois Southern Telephone 
Co., providing for the inclusion of the 
extension of a direct St. Louis-Benton 
circuit to West Frankfort, which extension 
was made on August 14, 1925. 

December 23: Order vacating and set- 
ting aside suspension order affecting rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 3 of the Illiopolis Tel- 
ephone Co., and permitting the Illiopolis 
Telephone Co. to place in effect Ill. C. C. 
3, for telephone service in Illiopolis, San- 
gamon county and vicinity, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, which is now on file with the 
commission, under conditions set forth in 
order. 

December 23: Order approved per- 
manently cancelling and annulling rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Varna Tele- 
phone Co., filed February 13, 1925; also, 
authorizing the Varna Telephone Co. to 
file schedule of rates designated as III. 
C. C. 3 for telephone rates in Varna, Mar- 
shall county and vicinity, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, under conditions set forth 
in order. 

December 23: Order approved per- 
manently cancelling and annulling rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 3 filed by the Niantic 
Telephone Co., effective March 1, 1925, 
and directing the company to set aside 
annually, in equal monthly installments as 
operating expense, $895.37 plus 6 per cent 
of the cost of all net additions that may 
be made to the plant after July 1, 1925. 

December 23: Order approved cancel- 
ling and annulling rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
4 of the Auburn Telephone Co., and or- 
dering the company to set aside annually 
in equal monthly installments, and as an 
operating expense, to provide against de- 
preciation, $2,934, plus 6 per cent of the 
cost of all annual additions that may be 
made to the plant after June 30, 1925. 

December 23: Order approved per- 
manently vacating and setting aside sus- 
pension order affecting rate schedule III. 
C. C. 4 of the Schuyler Telephone Co. for 
service at. Rushville and Camden and vi- 


cember, 1925, at 3:00 P. M. 


December 22, 1925. 
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cinities; also, authorizing the Schuyler 
Telephone Co. of Rushville to place in 
effect schedule of rates, Ill. C. C. 4, on 
file with the commission, for telephone 
service in Rushville and Camden, Schuyler 
county and vicinity, effective January 1, 
1926, under conditions set forth in order. 

December 23: Order approved cancel- 
ling and annulling suspension and resus- 
pension order affecting rate schedule III. 
C. C. 4 of the Farmers’ Telephone Co.; 
also, authorizing the company to place in 
effect schedule of rates, Ill. C. C. 4 on file 
with the commission for telephone service 
in Hopedale, Tazewell county and vicin- 
ity, effective January 1, 1926, under con- 
ditions set forth in order; also, directing 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co. to file with 
the commission a supplement to rate sched- 
ule Ill. C. C. 4, to be designated as spe- 
cial toll rates for schedule ‘which quotes 
toll rates to all points where the present 
effective rates differ from the rate com- 
puted on the Postmaster General’s sched- 
ule of rates. 

December 23: Order approved an- 
nulling and cancelling rate schedules Ill. 
C. C. 2 and 3, of the Piatt County Tele- 
phone Co., filed January 10, 1925; also, 
authorizing the company to file Ill. C. C. 
3 and 4, for telephone service in Bement, 
Doland, Monticello and vicinity, effective 
January 1, 1926, under certain conditions 
set forth in order. 

December 23: Order approved cancel- 
ling and annulling rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
2 for Farmer City, Welden, Kenney and 
Mansfield and Ill. C. C. 3 for Waynes- 
ville, as they apply to local exchange serv- 
ice furnished by the National Telephone 
& Electric Co.; also, authorizing the com- 
pany to file as supplements to the sched- 
ule of rates now on file, schedules of toll 
rates for Clinton, Farmer City, Mansfield, 
Weldon, Kenney and Waynesville and vi- 
cinities, effective January 1, 1926, under 
conditions set forth in order; also, author- 
izing the National Telephone & Electric 
Co. to discontinue all free toll service and 
to place in effect, in all exchanges served 








THEODORE GARY AND GOMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Seventieth Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of $3.00 a share on the Common Stock; 
$2.00 a share on the Preferred Stock, has this day been declared payable 
January 2, 1926 to the Stockholders of record as of the 3lst day of De- 
The books will be closed to transfer on 
December 24th and reopened on January 2, 1926. 
H. L. Gary, 
birst Vice-President and Treasurer 

















uary 15, 1926. 


January 6, 1926. 





DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENTS, INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share on the 
Class “A” stock has this day been declared payable Jan- 
uary 15, 1926, to the stockholders of record as of the 11th 
day of January, 1926, at 3 P. M. The books will, be closed 
to transfer on January 11, 1926 and reopened on Jan- 


(Signed) W. E. JONES, 


Treasurer. 
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by it, the schedule of toll rates herein 
authorized. 

December 23: Order approved vacating 
and setting aside suspension and resuspen- 
sion orders affecting rate schedule Ill. C. 
C. 1 of the Cropsey Telephone Co., filed 
with the commission on March 5, 1925; 
also, directing the telephone company to 
set aside annually, as a reserve for ac- 
cruing depreciation, $657 plus 6 per cent 
on all additions that may be made to the 
plant of the Cropsey Telephone Co. on 
and after July 22, 1925. 

December 23: Order permanently can- 
celling and annulling rate schedules Ill. 
C. C. 5 and 6 filed with the commission 
by the Abingdon Home Telephone Co. on 
January 31, 1925; also, authorizing the 
company to file modified schedules desig- 
nated as Ill. C. C. 6 for its Abingdon Ex- 
change and Ill. C. C. 7 for its London 
Mills exchange, effective January 1, 1926, 
under conditions set forth in order. 

December 23: Order approved cancel- 
ling and annulling rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
3 of the Peoples’ Telephone Co., of Chil- 
licothe, filed January 30, 1925. 

December 23: Order approved annul- 
ling and cancelling rate schedules Ill. C. 
C. 2 of the Marseilles Telephone Co., filed 
January 31, 1925; also, authorizing the 
company to file schedules of rates desig- 
nated as Ill. C. C. 3 for telephone serv- 
ice in Marseilles and vicinity, effective 
January 1, 1925, under conditions set forth 
in order. 

December 23: Order approved per- 
manently cancelling and annulling rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 filed with the com- 
mission by the Central Telephone Co., on 
January 30, 1925; also, authorizing the 
company to file a modified schedule of 
rates with the commission, designated as 
Ill. C. C. 3 for telephone service in Wil- 
liamsville and vicinity, effective January 
1, 1926, under conditions set forth in or- 
der. 

December 23: Order approved cancel- 
ling and annulling rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
3 of the Sparland Telephone Co., filed 
with the commission on January 31, 1925, 
for telephone service in Sparland and vi- 
cinity; also authorizing the company to 
file Ill. C. C. 4 for telephone service in 
Sparland, Marshall county and _ vicinity, 
effective January 1, 1926, under conditions 
set forth in order. 

January 15: Hearing at Pekin before 
Commissioner Wm. J. Smith in the mat- 
ter of application of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to sell and the 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As manager, 
wire chief or repairman; 12 years’ ex- 
perience with common battery and 
magneto exchanges. Good habits. Reas- 
onable wages accepted. Address 6457, 
care of TELEPHONY. 

















~ WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY—Small telephone 
plant; must be bargain. Condition im- 
material. Address P. O. Box 215, 
Truckee, Calif. 











WANTED TO BUY—Individual with 
some cash wants to acquire substantial 
interest in Independent Exchange or 
System of 1000 stations or more. Prefer 
association with present manager as 
joint owner if he is experienced and suc- 
cessful. All communications will be kept 
confidential. Address 6461, care ol 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw bis Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 

APPARATUS 

and exchange equipment saves you 30 

te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 

quaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

fer the installation and operation of a 

complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 

tral Energy. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 

ment puts it past the experimental 

stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 

gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric Company 


Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 








Stromberg Carlson No. 11 or No. 14A 

Common battery Ind. coils @........ $ 0.35 
Stromberg 1000 ohm _ self contained 

ringers with gongs @....ccccccsscese 1.35 
Kellogg Cast front Local or Cc. B. 

Transmitters, complete with back @ _ 1.00 
Kellogg Punched front Local or C. > 

Transmitters complete with back @ 1.10 
Stromberg No. 428 type 3-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk set @.......... 8.75 
Stromberg No. 428 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk set @.......... 9.25 
Stromberg No. 992 type 3-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk sets @......... 10.00 
Stromberg No. 992 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk sets, @........ 0.50 


250 W. 
mitters complete Titktiabeckeesaknanae 1.25 
Stromberg No. 358 Straight line C. B. 
Steel Motel Gate @ coc cvccscvescvecs 
Stromberg No. 824 Straight line C. B. 
Wood hotel sets @ 
H. C. 110-volt 60-cycle single 
Motor-Gen. ringing machine 
Chicago Tel. 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 
compacts, $6.50; 5-bar @ 
Garford Pony type 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 
rn Ol . cc ceeewenes eneseeeed 8 
Monarch 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm. Bdg 


Western Elec. Co., No. 


compacts, $7.00; 4-bar, $7.50; 5-bar.. 9.00 
Swedish American (Hercules) compacts, 

3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. @ $6.25; 

4-bar © 96.50; S-bar @ .ccescccsceses 7.25 
Western Elec. Co., New No. 143W Re- 

ceiver shells with caps @ 37c—lots of 

50, 36c each, lots of 100 @.......... .00 
Western Elec. Co., New Mouthpieces @ 

7c, lots of 50, 6%c ea., lots of 100 @ 6.25 
Kellogg No. 97 type C. B. desk sets com- 

plete with No. 75 Straight line steel 

. 8 rere are eee 8.00 


Kellogg No. 39 Unbreakable type C. B. 
desk sets complete with No. 75 Straight 
ee GE Ge. GE nwicen ws 440400440600 7.00 


Write for eur new price list just off the press. 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Ine. 
BE. C. Stoeffhaas, Mer. 

1940 West 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co 


WANTED 


WANTED — Work 
cebleman. Address 
Springfield, Ill. 


Kellogg 97 Desk Stands 


Re-enameled, Re-nickeled, new 

own cords, with steel or wood bell 
: xes, main line or harmonic ringer, 
50. 


R liable Telephone & Supply Co. 


Chas. Domke, M. 
445 N. Fourth St., Cor. Saitits St., 











for first-class 
H. B. Crandell, 











Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 
all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 
are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 

That all wood cabinets are re- 
paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ml 














Ist we will 
bring out our new and revised 
list of telephone plants for sale, 
probably the best list ever pub- 
lished in the Southwest or any- 
where else. If you want to buy, 
wait for this; if you want to 
sell, get in on it; it is assured 
wide publicity and distribution ; 
it will not disclose the name or 


About February 


exact location of any plant. 
Write or wire today. R. B. 
Humphrey & Co., Box 479, 


Dallas, Texas, 203 Liggett Bldg. 




















REPEATING COILS 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 11-A.$2.50 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 13-A. 3.00 
9-A 


ee ee ee 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 
and 5-C 


Kellogg S. & S. Co. 


Kellogg S. & S. Co. 
and 20-A 


Kellogg S. & S. Co. No. 15-A 1.00 


1.00 


No. 19-A 


Kellogg S. & S. Co. No. 8-A. .50 
Western Electric No. 37-A.. 3.50 
Western Electric No. 27-A.. 2.50 
Western Electric No. 25-A 
SE EE cadena wdas nouns 4.00 
Dean Elec. Co. No. 1620..... 1.00 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








FOR SALE—Telephone 


Exchange, 


County Seat Town. 380 telephones; 
7,000 feet underground cable. Good 
rates; all Kellogg equipment. Call or 
write Westmoreland Telo. Co., West- 


moreland, Kans. 
FOR SALE—Telephone 
rebuilt. Central Missouri. 
dred subscribers. Price 
sand dollars. Payment, 
ance terms. Address 


plant, just 
Three hun- 
twelve thou- 
part cash; bal- 
6456, care of 


TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange 
and Toll Lines; best in U. S. Clearing 
one thousand dollars every month. 


Priced to net 12% on investment. Write 
for information. Address 6459, care of 


TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 




















WANTED—Telephone linemen and 
trouble repairmen; permanent positions. 
Tampa, Florida, Peninsular Telephone 
Co. 

WANTED—For aggressive and well 
organized, strong state telephone asso- 
ciation, Traveling Chief Operator. Must 
be familiar with standard methods of 
operating. Co-operation and support 
assured, with excellent possibilities of 
advancement upon the demonstration of 
attained rewlts. Give age, references, 
experience, and salary demanded. Ad- 
dress 6446, tare of TELEPHONY. 
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Valwation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Eapert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I.E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years 
I have been privileged 
te appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 410. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 


TELEPHONE > 
dpa —\ 





IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 











Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. 
esedunsios bank Bide., ea. ® <5. Ind. 
Exctusive Teleph A tant 




















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
a Engineers 


Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Pigansial ia Invest! gations, ie 
Operation of “Telephone 
J. @ Wray, Fellow A. I. BE. KB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
4917 Firet National Bank Bidg., Ohieage 
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Minier Mutual Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to purchase certain telephone property 
in the vicinity of Minier. 

MICHIGAN. 

January 7: The commission denied the 
petition of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates throughout 
the state, including the Detroit area. At 
the same time it granted the petition of 
Detroit for a reduction in rates amount- 
ing to more than $900,000 annually. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 8: Akeley Telephone Co. 
granted authority to establish and place 
in effect service connection charges, charges 
for outside and inside moves, changes in 
type of equipment and other miscellaneous 
charges. Order effective February 1. 

January 15: - Hearing at Commercial 
Club Rooms in Hills in the matter of the 
application of the Hills Telephone Ex- 
change for authority to change its sched- 
ule of telephone rates in that village. 
M-1551. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Bloomington Telephone 
Co. for authority to charge a rate of $1.50 
a month for rural business telephone serv- 
ice; as this rate bears the proper relation- 
ship to other rates charged by the com- 
pany, ordered that permission be granted. 

January 6: Application filed by the 
Danbury Telephone Co. for authority to 
close exchange at Marion and give the 46 
subscribers thereon service from Dan- 
bury. 

January 6: Protest filed by Atkinson & 
Saratoga Telephone Co. against rule of 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. refus- 
ing payment of percentage on toll mes- 
sages where company has no switchboard. 

Onto. 

December 24: On protest from one 
individual from Laura, the commission 
suspended the following increases which 
the West Milton Home Telephone Co. 
had published to become effective January 
1 at West Milton, Laura, Potsdam, Vero- 
na and Englewood: 


Business— Old. New. 
Individual (magneto).......... $18 $39 
(common battery)........ 45 
Five-party (magneto) new.... 36 
(common battery) new... 42 
Res., individual (magneto).... 15 24 
(common battery) ........ 30 
Residence, four-party.......... 12 
Residence, five-party (magneto) 21 
(common battery)......... 27 
Rural, business (magneto).... 15 27 
(common battery) ........ 36 
Rural, residence (magneto).... 15 21 
(common battery) ........ 27 


January 2: The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. has withdrawn its second proposed 
schedule for service at Toledo carrying 
increased rates for service in foreign zones 
and this investigation is again discontinued. 

January 6: The foliowing additionai 
dates have been reserved for sessions of 
the state-wide investigations of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co.. April 14-15-28-29 
and May 18-19-25-26. 

January 6: Application was filed with 
the commission by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to purchase the plant 
of the Mentor Telephone Co., located at 
Mentor in Lake county. The agreed con- 
sideration was $10,000, with the assump- 
tion of $2,500 liabilities. 

February 9: Hearing on investigation 
as to reasonableness of the increased rates 
filed by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for 
Springtield, suspended for a period of 120 
days from December 17. 
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5S Times Faster 


“*Typewriters’’ Names, Ad- 
dresses and rateson bilis. 
500 to 1000an hour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 


Alddresso h 


906 W.Van Buren St. Chicago, ill, 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


iu all branches of 'elephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 











CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CQ. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











OKLAHOMA. 
_January 12: Hearing held on applica- 
tion of E. A. Speek, Foss Telephone Co., 
for increase in rates at Foss. 


VIRGINIA. 


December 30: Bluefield Telephone Co 
granted all increases asked in its petition 
with the exception of those relating to 
mileage changes and those relating to toll 
changes between Bluefield. Va., and Blue- 
field, W. Va. Increases became effectiv« 
January 1. 

January 21: Hearing of protests on 
the part of the smaller communities in the 
state to the increased rates proposed by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Virginia. Protest of the larger municipali 
ties will be heard after the cross-exam- 
ination of the company’s witnesses whic! 
is scheduled to begin January 26. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 19: Hearing at Madison in r 
application of the Tri-County Telephone 
Co. for permission to reinstate former it!- 
stallation charge. U-3345. 


Paase tell the Advertiser you saw bie Advertiscoment in TELEPHONY. 








